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THE DEAD SHIP OF HARPSWELL. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Waar flecks the outer gray beyond 
The sundown’s golden trail ¢ 
The white flash of a sea-bird’s wing, 
Or gleam of slanting sail ? 


Let young eyes watch from Neck and Point, 


And sea-worn elders pray, — 
The ghost of what was once a ship 
Is sailing up the bay! 


From gray sea-fog, from icy drift, 
From peril, and from pain, 

The home-bound fisher greets.thy lights, 
O hundred-harbored Maine ! 

But many a keel shall seaward turn, 
And many a sail outstand, 


When, tall and white, the Dead Ship looms 


Against the dusk of land. 


She rounds the headland’s bristling pines, 
She threads the isle-set bay ; 

No spur of breeze can speed her on, 
Nor ebb of tide delay. 

Old men still walk the Isle of Orr 
Who tell her date and name; 

Old shipwrights sit in Freeport yards 
Who hewed her oaken frame. 


What weary doom of baffled quest, 
Thou sad sea-ghost, is thine ? 
What makes thee, in the haunts of home, 
A wonder and a sign ? 
No foot is on thy silent deck, 
Upon thy helm no hand ; 
No ripple hath the soundless wind 
That smites thee from the land. 


For never comes the ship to port, 
Howe’er the breeze may be ; 

Just when she nears the waiting shore, 
She drifts again to sea. 

No tack of sail, nor turn of helm, 
Nor sheer of veering side : 

Stern-fore she drives to sea and night, 
Against the wind and tide. 


In vain o’er Harpswell Neck the star 
Of evening guides her in; 

In vain for her the lamps are lit 
Within thy tower, Seguin ! 

In vain the harbor-boat shall hail, 
In vain the pilot call; 

No hand shall reef her spectral sail, . 
Or let her anchor fall. 


Shake, brown old wives, with dreary joy, 
Your gray-head hints of ill, 

And, over sick-beds whispering low, 
Your prophecies fulfil. 

Some home amid yon birchen trees 
Shall drape its door with woe ; 

And slowly where the Dead Ship sails, 
The burial-boat shall row ! 


From Wolf Neck and from Flying Point, 
From island and from main, 

From sheltered cove and tided creek, 
Shall glide the funeral train. 

The dead-boat with the bearers four ; 
The mourners at her stern, — 
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And one shall go the silent way ’ 
Who shall no more return ! 


And men shall sigh, and women weep, 
Whose dear ones pale and pine, 
And sadly over sunset seas 
Await the ghostly sign. 
They know not that its sails are filled 
By pity’s tender breath, 
Nor see the angel at the helm 
Who steers the Ship of Death ! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





THE SONG THAT “GAMPER” SUNG FOR 
“LITTLE PURKER.” 


Gray hairs upon his forehead and deep fur- 
rows in his cheek, 

That of many a long and weary year, and 
many a sorrow, speak : 

His fingers idly wandering o’er life’s-harp’s 
half-broken strings, 

*Tis thus the aged grandsire to his infant 
grandchild sings ; 

*Tis thus to brown-haired “ Purker,” her gray- 
haired ‘“‘Gamper ” sings. 

“ God bless our little ‘ Purker!’ 
light of His 

Shine still brighter on her pathway as the years 
wear on apace ! 

May the comfort of the ‘Comforter,’ the 
‘Spirit’ from on high, 

Keep all sorrow from her gentle heart, all tear- 
drops from her eye ! 

May no sorrow wring her gentle heart, no tear- 
drop dim her eye! 


“God bless our little ‘Purker!’ 
bless her o’er and o’er! 
Showers of Heaven-descended manna fill her 
‘ basket and her store!’ 

From sin’s perils and temptations, angel arms 
be stretched to save, 

Heaven’s own light illume her pathway from 
the cradle to the grave ; 

God’s love gild her earthly pathway, angel’s 
arms be strong to save! 


May the sun- 


May He 


“Bless her indoors, bless her outdoors, bless 
her whereso’er she goes ,— . 

From the little hat upon her head to the tip 
end of her toes, 


From the daylight of the opening day to the 


twilight of its close ; 

And all night may angels hover o’er the place 
of her repose : 

All night the baby-angels hover over her re- 
pose !” 


The song is hushed, all silent now, — within the 
old arm chair 

The gray-haired grandsire calmly sleeps; and 
yet he is not there. 

For him has dawned, all told at last, life’s fit- 
ful, feverish tale, — 

The morning of another day, — the day beyond 
the vale : 


The golden, Heaven-lit morning of the day be-. 


yond the vale ! 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


1. The Coal Question: An Inquiry concern- 
ing the progress of the Nation, and the 

robable exhaustion of our Coal-Mines. By 

2 Stanley Jevons, M.A., Fellow of 

University College, London, and of the 
Statistical Society. Macmillan and Co., 
1865. 

. Reports received from Her Majesty’s Secre- 
taries of Embassy and Legation respecting 
Coal. With an Appendix. 
to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty. 1866. 

8. Coal, Smoke, and Sewage, scientifically 
and practically considered: with sugges- 
tions for the Sanitary Improvement of the 
Drainage of Towns, and the beneficial a 
plication of the Sewage. Being the su 
stance of a Paper read before the Litera- 
ry and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester. By Peter Spence. Manchester. 
1857. Pam phlet. 

4. The London Corporation Coal Tax. An 
Explanation of the Origin, Progress, and 
Operation of the Tax, constituting at pres- 
ent an Annual Charge of above 187,000I. 
on a prime’ Necessary of Life throughout 
the whole area of country within twenty 
miles of the General Post-Office. By John 
Dickinson, Esq. F.R.S. London, 1854. 
Pamhplet. 

5. To the Vestrymen of the Metropolitan Dis- 
tricts. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the London Coal Tax. By Archibald 
Kintrea. London, 1859. Pamphlet. 
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THERE is no question of more momen- 
tous concern to Great Britain than that of 
the duration of her coal-fields. It is a ques- 
tion which of late has excited the attention 
both of statesmen and philosophers. It was 
referred to in anxious terms by Mr. Gra- 
ham, the Member for Glasgow, in seconding 
the address at the recent opening of Par- 
liament. Sir Robert Peel, in his speech of the 
9th of March last, in the House of Commons, 
onthe nuisance arising from the smoke of fur- 
naces in towns and rural districts, sounded 
notes of alarm at the enormous and yearly 
increasing consumption of coal; and in the 
course of the debate which followed, other 
speakers expressed similar apprehensions. 

n the other hand, it is maintained that the 
supply of our mineral fuel is practically un- 
limited ; and some persons, with as much pre- 
sumption as ignorance, have even ventured 
to predict that several thousand years will 
a before our colleries are exhausted. 

t will not be denied that our marvelloys 
prosperity has mainly resulted from our 
manufacturing power, and that this power 
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is for the most part to be ascribed to our 
coal. It is also evident that the position of 

Great Britain among the nations of the 
earth depends in a great degree upon her 
wealth, and that this wealth has been chiefly 
accumulated by manufacturing enterprise. 
Hence the ‘ Coal Question,’ as Mr. Jevons 
terms it, may be justly considered as of vi- 
tal importance to all the dwellers in the 
land, high as well as low, rich as well as 
oor. 

Notwithstanding the boasted enlighten- 
ment of the present age, it is really astonish- 
ing how defective is the information, even 
of many highly-educated persons, concern- 
ing such a familiar object as coal. It may 
be well, therefore, to preface this article with 
a short description of the,nature, origin and 
varieties of coal. 

Among the different kinds of matter con- 
stituting the earth, which chemists have 
hitherto failed to resolve into other kinds of 
matter, and which, therefore, they designate 
elementary bodies, or elements, one of the 
most remarkable iscarbon. It occurs in de- 
finite geometrical figures, that is crystal- 
ized ; or without form, that is, amorphous. 
It crystalizes in what mineralogists term 
the cubical and the rhombohedral systems, 
when it appears respectively as the queen 
of gems, the diamond, — and as the black, 
opaque, greasy substance, graphite or black 
lead. In the amorphous state, carbon is fam- 
iliar to us as charcoal. The diamond. is 
known only as a natural product, and chem- 
ists have been utterly baffled in their at- 
tempts to prepare it in the laboratory. 
As a few cubic feet of space would proba- 
bly contain all the diamonds that have ever 
been collected, it may be inferred that the 
conditions necessary to its formation must 
have been exceedingly rare. Still, on che- 
mical grounds, its artificial production may 
be reasonably anticipated. Graphite or car- 
bon, crystalized in the rhombohedral form is 
daily generated in large quantity at our 
iron-works. 

Carbon has a strong liking, or, as it is 
technically termed, affinity for oxygen. 
When a piece of eommon charcoal is ignited 
or exposed to the air, it burns, smoulders 
away, and finally disappears, leaving only a 
little white earthy matter or ash. In thus 
burning it combines with the oxygen of the 
air,and the product of the combination, or 
combustion, is the heavy colourless gas, car- 
bonic acid, a gas which all animals exhale 
in expiration, and which sooner or later 
destroys animal life. Carbonic acid consists 
of carbon and oxygen in the proportion by 
weight) of 1: 22; and carbon is incapable 
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of combining with a greater proportion of 
oxygen than exists in carbonic acid. But 
there is another compound of the elements 
to which particular attention must be di- 
rected, namely carbonic oxide. It contains 
just half the quantity of oxygen existing in 
carbonic acid, that is, carbon and oxygen in 
the ratio of 1: + This gas is somewhat 
lighter, bulk for bulk, than atmospheric air. 
In contact with the air it burns with a beau- 
tiful blue flame, and is converted into car- 
bonic acid. It is exceedingly poisonous. It 
is always formed when carbonic acid comes 
in contact with carbon heated to bright red- 
ness. Thus it is produced when a layer of 
charcoal a few inches in depth is burned in 
a stove or furnace. ‘The oxygen of the air, 
which passes through the grate at the bot- 
tom, forms carboni¢ acid the moment it im- 
pinges upon the charcoal ; but immediately 
afterwards this acid, in ascending through 
the overlying incandescent mass, takes u 
an additional quantity of carbon and is 
changed into double its volume of carbonic 
oxide, which, if a suitable supply of air be 
admitted at the top of the furnace,will burn 
with flame, forming carbonic acid. 

The reader should also bear in mind the 
following important facts concerning the 
heat-giving power of carbon : — one part by 
weight of charcoal on perfect combustion, 
that is, in combining wih the maximum of 
oxygen, evolves heat sufficient to raise 

8080 parts by weight of water 1° centi- 
:grade. But it may be shown that in im- 
perfect combustion, as in the case of the 
production of carbonic oxide, one part by 
sweight of charooal will only raise 2473 parts 
by weight of water 1° centigrade. Hence 
‘it will be perceived that if in the burning 
of. evoiil ane carbonic oxide is allowed, 
from insufficient supply of air, to escape 
from a chimney, great waste of heat will re- 
sult, and that when carbonic acid is con- 
verted into carbonic oxide there will be 
. absarption of heat. 
The facility with which carbon is ignited 
and burns in contact with oxygen, whether 
. pure or diluted as it exists in atmospheric 
. air, varies greatly with the state of agvrega- 
tion. Thus, compared with charcoal, dia- 
.mond and graphite are very difficult of 
combustion. ut the same. also is true, 
though in less degree, of common varieties 
of carbon which are used as fuel. 





Carbon is one of the chief components 

. of the minerals which constitute the crust 
of the earth. Limestone, marble, and chalk 
consist essentially of carbonic acid and lime, | 
or, in the language of chemists, of carbonate 





of lime. These three substances, which differ 


considerably in external characters, contain 
the same proportion of carbon, namely 12 
per cent. Each, however, may vary some- 
what in composition, owing to the acciden- 
tal presence in a greater or less degree of 
other matters, such, for example, as sand 
and oxide of iron. Then there is magnesian 
limestone, which is formed of carbonate of 
lime and magnesia. Few persons now-a- 
days can be so ignorant of geology as not 
to know how largely carbonate of lime in 
one form or other enters into the constitu- 
tion of the surface of the globe in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. Car- 
bonic acid is also universally present in the 
atmosphere, and may be computed at be- 
tween 0°04 and 0°05 per cent. Carbon is a 
necessary element in the fabric of every 
plant and every animal, and there can be 
no life without it, at least on this planet. 

But enormous stratified deposits, rich in 
carbon, are found below the surface of the 
earth, cropping out here and there in con- 
sequence of subterranean disturbances. 
These are our beds or seams of coal. It is 
established beyond the possibility of ques- 
tion that all coal is the product of the de- 
cay of vegetable matter, and the evidence 
may be found in any geological treatise of 
repute. Vegetable matter consists essentially 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, a small propor- 
tion of nitrogen, and ash. The hydrogen is 
slightly more than suffices to form water 
with the oxygen, so that vegetable matter 
may be practically represented as composed 
of about 50 per cent. of carbon, 46 of water, 
1 of hydrogen in excess, and 3 of ash in- 
clusive of nitrogen. 

Now, in proportion to the degree of de- 
cay will be the relative increase in the per- 
centage of carbon in ,coal, and the final 
stage is reached in the variety of coal, 
termed anthracite, which may contain up- 
wards of 9) per cent. of carbon. Between 
unchanged vegetable matter and anthracite 
every gradation of change is observed. 
An excellent illustration of this kind of 
change is presented by a peat bog, where 
moss, which in Europe is the source of peat, 
may be seen growing at the top and gradu- 
ally passing into peat underneath; and at 
the bottom decay may have so far advanced 
as to have yielded black peat free from all 
appearance of vegetable structure. What 
takes place in this transformation of moss 
into peat is precisely similar in kind to what 
takes place-in the conversion of vegetable 
matter.into coal. The difference between 
the two cases is simply one of degree. Just 
in pgp as decay progresses in moss, 
will the proportion of carbon in the pro_ 
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duct relatively increase. During this de- 
cay carbon is evolved in two states of com- 
bination, namely, with oxygen as carbonic 
acid and with hydrogen as marsh-gas or 
fire-damp; and water is also separated. 
Every person must have remarked that on 
plunging a stick into the muddy bottom of 
a pool bubbles of gas have immediately 
escaped. This gas is composed of the two 
gases just mentioned, carbonic acid and 
marsh-gas, and proceeds from the decay of 
the vegetable matter in the mud. It may 
be shown that the formation of every one 
of the numerous varieties of coal may be 
explained by the elimination from vegeta- 
ble matter of carbonic acid, marsh-gas, and 
water, in various proportions. This change 
has continued in coal long after it had been 
deposited and covered over with strata 
thousands of feet in thickness; and, indeed, 
it may still be progressing. On listening 
near a newly-cut face of coal in a pit, the 
gas may frequently be heard to escape with 
a peculiar singing sound; but occasionally 
on the blow of the pick a sudden and en- 
ormous eruption of gas has been known to 
occur, filling all the workings in the course 
of a few minutes, and so endangering the 
life of every collier underground. Itshould 
be stated that during the formation of some 
coal the gases must have had the opportu- 
nity of freely escaping, for in certain col- 
lieries fire-damp is unknown. Coal would 
seem to be porous, and in consequence 
to have the power of absorbing and _retain- 
ing gas, just like wood-charcoal ; and, when 
it is freshly cut, an enterchange speedily 
takes place between the atmospheric air to 
which it is exposed and the gas condensed 
in its pores. Some varieties of coal yield 
as for a considerable time after they have 
eft the pit, as is proved by the explosions 
which have occurred in vessels carrying 
cargoes of coal. 

From what has been advanced, it might 
be inferred that the newer the coal, ina 
geological sense, the less rich would it be 
in carbon; and generally this has been 
found to be the case. But there may be 
local circumstances, such as the intrusion 
of beds of molten basalt, which may have 
greatly altered its composition and caused 
a relative increase in the proportion of 
carbon by the distillation of volatile pro- 
ducts, just as in the common process of 
burning coal into coke. 

Coal contains the same elements as plants, 
though in different proportions ; but it also 
contains substances which have been acci- 
dentally mingled with it during its deposi- 
tion. The ash left on the complete com- 
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bustion of coal usually consists in great 
measure of clay or shale identical with that 
on which it may lie, with which it may 
sometimes be visibly interstratified, or by 
which it may be covered. Iron pyrites isa 
constant ingredient in coal, though in very 
variable proportions. It is an injurious sub- 
stance, as it decomposes spontaneously in 
the air and causes disintegration or weath- 
ering, and when present in notable quanti- 
ty, renders the coal unsuitable for various 
purposes. Some coal is seamed with mi- 
nute layers of carbonate of lime. 

Under the generic term of coal, sub- 
stances which differ widely from each other 
in appearance, in quality, and in composi- 
tion, are included ; and hence it has hither- 
to been impossible to construct an unobjec- 
tionable and satisfactory definition of coal. 
In a remarkable trial which took place some 
years ago at Edinburgh, there was a great 
array of professional experts, of whom about 
half asserted that a particular mineral was 
coal, and the other half that it was not. 
Both judge and jury were utterly bewildered 
by the conflict of opinion, and the case was 
decided on other than scientific grounds. 
Much is said and written about the occur- 
rence of coal in this part of the world and 
in that, and not unfrequently very errone- 
ous conclusions are arrived at concerning 
the economic value of the mineral, from 
neglect or ignorance of the fact of the 
great diversity in characters above men- 
tioned. It may, therefore, be advisable to 
describe concisely the chief varieties of 
coal, and explain why one coal should be 
better than another, considered merely 
with* reference to heat-giving power. 

Every kind of coal contains less oxygen 
than is required to form water with the 
hydrogen present, and the whole of the 
oxygen may practically be regarded as ex- 
isting in the state of water; or, in other 
words, coal may be represented as com- 
posed of carbon, water, a small proportion 
of hydrogen, and the other matters pre- 
viously specified. Hence, on the complete 
combustion of coal, it is only the carbon 
and the hydrogen not in combination with 
oxygen which developes heat, carbonic 
acid and water being respectively produced. 
The oxygen supposed to exist in combina- 
tion with hydrogen in the state of water 
cannot generate heat. On the contrary, it 
represents so much water, which is convert- 
ed into steam at the expense of the heat 
derived from the combustion of the car- 
bon and small proportion df hydrogen in 
excess of what is present in combination 
with oxygen; and the heat needed for the 
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evaporation of water is considerable. Ex- 

riments have been made on the heat-giv- 
ing or calorific power of coal, and have 
proved that the foregoing conclusions are 
correct ; and that the heat resulting from 
the complete combustion of coal is practi- 
cally equal to the sum of that which would 
be developed by the complete combustion 
of the carbon and ef the hydrogen beyond 
what is assumed to be present in the state 
of water, less the heat necessary for the 
evaporation of a quantity of water corres- 
ponding to the oxygen. This is a most 
important consideration, and one which is 
often entirely neglected by ha! largely 
interested in the subject of fuel. 

Now, just in proportion as coal is removed 
from vegetable matter, or, what is equiva- 
lent, in proportion as coal approximates to 
anthracite in composition, that is, the last 
stage in the process of decay, will the car- 
bon relatively increase and the oxygen 
relatively decrease. But the degree of 
decay will be proportionate to the age of 
the coal: consequently, the older the coal 
the greater should be its heat-giving power ; 
and this is the fact, except where special 
conditions have occurred during the forma- 
tion of the coal. 

Coal is met with in new as well as in 
ancient geological rocks. Thus it is found 
in workable beds extending from the Ter- 
tiary down to the Carboniferous series, 
known as our coal-measures. Hence, as a 
general rule, the newer the coal, in a geo- 
logical sense, the less should be its calorific 

wer; and this is the fact. There is a 
arge class of coals found in various parts of 
the world to which the term lignite, or 
brown coal, is applied. Such coal occurs 
at Bovey Tracy, in Devonshire, and is at 
present raised to the extent of about 11,000 
tons yearly. It varies greatly, both in a 
pearance and composition, sometimes closely 
resembling wood, and being at other times 
like the most characteristic carboniferous 
coal. But nearly always this coal is rich 
in oxygen, and contains moreover a large 
a say about 10 or 15 per cent., of 

ygroscopic water. This water is present 
in a lignite just as it is in all air-dried wood. 
Wood is perfectly dry to the touch, yet on 
exposure to a gentle heat, far below what 
would induce incipient charring, it will 
lose about 15 per cent. in weight from the 
evaporation of water; and when, after 
such desiccation, it is left exposed to the 
atmosphere, it will re-absorb as much wa- 
ter as has been expelled. Just so is it with 
most lignites. We have seen and examined 
lignites from nearly every part of the world, 





and what is here stated has been found 
generally true of them all. They may be 
very valuable as fuel, but in point of calori- 
fic power they are far inferior to the sub- 
stances which in this country are familiar 
to us under the name of coal. 

It is only in strata above, and consequent- 
ly more recent than the coal measures, that 
lignite is found. There are, for example, 
large deposits of lignite both in the‘tertiary 
and liassic beds of Europe and other parts 
of the world. We are continually hearing 
of the discovery of coal in this country or 
in that, and no sooner is the announcement 
made than glowing and generally fallacious 
schemes of profitable investment are set 
afloat. So recently as the 15th of last 
month, the following notice was published 
in ‘ The Times :’ — 


‘A New Coa.rigeLp.— Some months ago 
the results of borings in the vicinity of Sessay, 
in the North Riding, led to the hope that ulti- 
mately a deposit of coal worth working would 
be found on the south side of the Hambledon 
Range. The search for the mineral has been 
continued, and it is now reported that upon 
Lady Downe’s estate at Birdforth, three miles 
west of Coxwold, the engineer has met with 
a thin seam of very good coal, with indications 
of a thicker and much more valuable seam be~ 
low. A shaft is to be sunk. Other owners 
are about searching for coal all along the 
Moore base.’ 


The coal referred to in this notice is lignite, 
which there is good reason to believe occurs 
in the lower oolite or in the lias immediate- 
ly underneath. Similar coal, we are in- 
formed on the best authority, had long pre- 
viously been raised, and the working of it 
abandoned. People fancy that coal is coal 
all the world over, one and the same thing, 
being entirely ignorant of the wide differ- 
ence in quality to which we have directed 
attention. Over and over again we have 
seen persons unduly elated with the pros- 
pect of wealth on finding lignite, which, as 
we have shown, is greatly inferior in calori- 
fie power to coal of the carboniferous series. 
We do not pretend that lignite may not 
be very valuable as fuel in many localities 
and for many purposes. What we do in- 
sist upon is, that even the best lignite, 
weight for weight, will not on combustion 
develop nearly the same quantity of heat 


as the ordinary coal of our coal-measures,, 


and therefore cannot, at least in many 
cases, compete with the latter; for exam- 
ple, as fuel for steamships, where weight and 
space are of primary importance, or in the 
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many furnace operations in which a high 
temperature is essential. 

With regard to coal of the carboniferous 
series of geologists, which for the sake of 


distinction we designate as carboniferous | ¢ 


coal, there are several points which ought 
to be generally known. We have stated 
that, taking vegetable matter as the first 
term of the series in the formation of coal 
and anthracite as the last, there has been 
a pryee passage of one into the other; 
and if this be so, carboniferous coal must 
have passed through the stage of lignite. 
As illustrations of the stage immediately 
following that of lignite may be adduced 
the coal of South Staffordshire, and most of 
the coal of the Midland counties of Eng- 
land, and of Scotland. These all contain a 
large portion of oxygen, and unfortunately 
do not possess the quality of what is termed 
‘caking,’ like the coal of Northumberland 
and Durham, much of the coal of South 
Wales, and some of the coal of the Midland 
Counties. By the term ‘caking’ is meant 
the property of the small coal or slack when 
heating of clotting into lumps. Every in- 
habitant of London, who has been accus- 
tomed tothe use of caking coal from the 
north of England, must have observed how 
the small pieces of coal in a common grate 

ome, as it were, welded fogether into 
one mass, which requires to be frequently 
broken up by the poker in order to keep it 
burning. To those who have not studied 
the subject of coal, this may seem to be a 
very insignificant matter, whereas it is real- 
ly one of great national importance. 
In the getting of coal even under the most 
favourable conditions, a large quantity is 
uavoidably reduced to slack. Now, if the 
coal will ‘cake,’ all this slack may be con- 
verted into coke, and so utilized; for, no 
matter how small the particles may be, 
they will be soldered together in the coke- 
oven, and produce coke in lumps suitable 
for burning under ordinary conditions. 
But if the coal will not ‘cake, then the 
whole, at least of the fine slack, may be ut- 
terly wasted, notwithstanding every pound 
of it is capable of generating as much heat 
as apound of the same coal in lumps. It 
may, it is true, be manufactured into coke 
after having been intimately mixed either 
with pitch, whether from wood or coal, or 
with a sufficient proportion of caking coal; 
but an eddiilonel edeanes like this increases 
the cost of manufacture, and except in 
special cases, cannot be conducted with 
profit so long as coal-slack is largely obtain- 
ed which needs no such preliminary treat- 
ment. Or, it may be consumed in furnaces 








specially constructed for the  pempone but 
manufacturers will not generally be induced 
to accept innovations of this kind while 
— can command an adequate supply of 

at remunerative prices, in a form 
adapted to furnaces in actual operation. 
It is certain that many millions of tons of 
coal-slack are ounally wasted, being for 
the most part left in the pits. It is a griev- 
ous national loss, and the time may come 
when owing to the scarcity of coal, and its 
consequent advance in price, this slack, 
now regarded as worthless, will be sought 
out and applied with advantage. 

The next stage in the progression is rep- 
resented by coal from the Tyne; and then 
follows the non-caking, or, as it is called, 
freeburning semi-anthracitic coal of South 
Wales, so well adapted for steam-naviga- 
tion. The north of England, it should . 
stated, also furnishes coal suitable for the 
same object. It burns with a short bright 
flame, and, under good stoking, with but 
little smoke. As it is non-caking, the slack 
cannot be manufactured into coke, except 
under the same conditions as that of the 
coal last considered; and, consequently, 
the remarks on waste which have been 
made concerning this latter, apply with 
equal force to the present case. 

We may state that having examined 
coal, including lignite, from nearly every 
part of the world, we have seen no steam- 
coal superior to that from the neighbour- 
hood of Pekin, where it is reported that a 
magnificent coalfield exists not less than 
three hundred miles in extent. This re- 
port is founded on a personal communica- 
tian from a geologist who has spent three 

ears in the exploration of that coalfield. 
We have received several samples of Chi- 
nese coal, and we find them to differ much 
in quality. In 1862 they were tried in 
some of her Majesty’s ships under the com- 
mand of Admiral Sir James Hope, and the 
results obtained were precisely such as the 
composition of these coals, which has been 
accurately determined, would indicate. 
The day will arrive when the coal mines of 
China will prove a scource of wealth and 
power, and may possibly determine who 
shall exercise naval predominance in the 
East. These mines, in order to their suc- 
cessful development, must be worked under 
the direction of colliery engineers of expe- 
rience and skill, and will require the intro- 
duction of steam winding and pumping 
machinery. But the Chinese authorities 
dread all such foreign innovations, es 
ially as they must for a considerable period 
be under the supervision of despised barba- 
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rians. Perhaps they may be disturbed by 
a vision of what has befallen India. If, 
unhappily, we should again be involved in 
a war with the Celestials, and again be 
victorious, it might, be well to stipulate for 
a concession of a portion, at least, of this 
great coalfield. 

We now arrive at the last stage in the 
production of coal, namely, anthracite, 
which, as we have previously stated, may 
practically be regarded as carbon. It is 
difficult of ignition and burns without visible 
smoke. It is abundant in Pennsylvania, 
and we have fine beds of it in South Wales. 
All the Welsh anthracite, and some only, 
we understand, of the Pennsylvanian, has 
the defect of depreciating when heated, 
that is of splitting into small particles. On 
this account much difficulty is experienced 
in using it in the iron-smelting furnaces of 
South Wales, as ina short time the quantity 
of fine particles becomes so great as to seri- 
ously check the passage of air through the 
furnaces, though injected under considera- 
ble pressure; and refractory masses, com- 
posed of slag and these particles, are also 
iable to be formed, which cause the great- 
est inconvenience. Every attempt either 
to prevent decrepitation or to counteract 
its injurious effect has hitherto failed. 
When suitably burned it developes a very 
high temperature, which is restricted to a 
limited space near the firebars. 

One other variety of coal remains to be no- 
ticed, and that is Cannel coal. When a sin- 
gle piece of this coal is ignited, it continues 
to burn with a smoky flame, and hence the 
original name ‘ Candle coal,’ which has be- 
come corrupted into Cannel coal. It is 
very rich in hydrogen, and is on that ac- 
count particularly suitable for gas-making. 
For this reason, of all coals good Cannel 
commands the highest price in the market, 
and more especially because it is also the 
best adapted for the manufacture of the 
now well-known substances, parafline and 
paraffine oil. Cannel coal occurs in dis- 
tinct seams, and sometimes inter-stratified 
ina greater or less degree with ordinary 
coal. In coal-pits we have occasionally ob- 
served here and there in a seam pieces of 
characteristic Cannel. The precise condi- 
tions under which Cannel coal has been 


produced are not well understood at pres- | 


ent, and the subject deserves the attention 
of chemical geologists. 

The waste of coal is a matter to which 
we desire to direct special attention, as it is 
one which affects the interest of every per- 
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prosperity. Let us reflect what is implied 
in the waste of coal. This precious mineral 
is derived exclusively from vegetable mat- 
ter. This proposition is true even supposing 
animal matter to have been converted into 
coal; for it may be shown that the matter 
composing the bodies of animals has been 
originally obtained from plants, or, in other 
words, that plants are the food of animals. 
It is true that some animals are carnivo- 
rous. The serpent devours a rabbit, the 
eagle a lamb, and the tiger an ox; but the 
rabbit, the lamb, and the ox all feed upon 
plants. Again, one carnivorous creature 
may prey upon another; but all animals 
which feed upon flesh derive their substance 
from others which have fed upon plants. 
Now, the element of chief importance in 
coal, in reference to the question of fuel, is 
carbon, and the carbon in plants has assur- 
edly proceeded from carbonic acid. Plants 
only have the power of decomposing car- 
bonie acid, that is, of tearing asunder the 
elements, carbon and oxygen, which are so 
firmly united in that acid. The result is 
that oxygen is separated in a greater or 
less degree and exhaled by the green parts 
of plants, and by this means, with the addi- 
tion of water and ammonia, vegetable tissue 
is elaborated, along with the marvellous va- 
riety of odorous, coloring and other sub- 
stances of the plant world. But plants 
have no inherent faculty of decomposing 
carbonic acid; for that another agent is in- 
dispensable, the light of the sun. And thus 
all plants, and therefore all coal, have re- 
sulted from the exercise of what may be 
termed sun force. One kind of force may 
be changed into another form of force; but 
it has of late been clearly demonstrated 
that there is no annihilation of force, any 
more than there is annihilation of matter. 
Neither is the creation of force any 
more possible than the creation of matter. 
Hence it is plain that coal may be regarded 
as an accumulation of sun force. What- 
ever view may be adopted with regard to 
the time which has elapsed during the de- 
position of coal—whether we believe in 
the catastrophic action of Murchison or 
in the undeviating uniformity of Lyell — 
whether we accept the view that in former 
geological periods the proportion of carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere was much greater 
than at present and plants flourished with 
more than tropical luxuriance, no geologist 
will deny, and none but geologists are com- 
petent to form an opinion on such a sub- 
ject, —that there must have been an enor- 


son in the United Kingdom, and one which | mous interval of time, it may be millions of 
will influence the duration of our national | years, between the beginning and end of 
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the formation of the carboniferous system 
alone, to say nothing of that which has 
elapsed during the deposition of post-car- 
boniferous series of coal-beds. We may 
here quote the following striking passages 
from Tyndall’s translation of Dr. Mayer’s 
Paper on Organic Motion and Nutrition : — 


_ ‘Measured by human standards, the sun is an 
inexhaustible source of physical energy. This 
is the continually wound-up spring which is the 
source of all terrestrial activity. The vast 
amount of force sent by the earth into space, in 
the form of wave-motion, would soon bring its 
surface to the temperature of death. But the 
light of the sun is an incessant compensation. 
It is the sun’s light, converted into heat, which 
sets our atmosphere in motion, which raises the 
water into clouds, and thus causes the rivers to 
flow. The heat developed dy friction in the 
wheels of our wind and water mills was sent 
a the sun to the earth in the form of vibratory 
motion. 


‘Nature has proposed to herself the task of 
storing up the light which streams earthward 
from the sun, —of converting the most volatile 
of all powers into a rigid form, and thus pre- 
serving it for her purposes. To this end she 
has overspread the earth with organisms, which, 
living, take into them the solar light, and by 
consumption of its energy generate incessantly 
chemical forces. 

‘ These organisms are plants. The vegetable 
world constitutes the reservoir in which the fugi- 
tive solar rays are fixed, suitably deposited, and 
rendered ready for useful application. With 
this process the existence of the human race is 
inseparably connected. .... 

‘The time does not lie far behind us when it 
was a subject of contention whether, during 
life, plants did not possess the power of chang- 
ing the chemical elements, and indeed of creat- 
ing them. Facts and experiments seemed to 
favour the notion ; buta more accurate exam- 
ination has proved the contrary, We now 
know that the sum of the materials employed 
and excreted is equal to the total quantity of 
matter taken up by the plant. The tree, for 
example, which weighs several thousand pounds, 
has taken every grain of its substance from its 
neighbourhood. In plants a conversion only 
and not a generation of matter takes place... . . 

The physical force collected by plants be- 
comes the property of another class of creatures 
—of animals. The living animal consumes 
combustible substances belonging to the veg- 
etable world, and causes them to reunite 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere. Parallel 
to this process runs the work done by animals. 


his work is the end and aim of animal exist- 
ence,’ * 


The foregoing considerations should forci- 


** Heat considered as a Mode of Motion.’ B 
John Tyndall, F.R.S., etc, 2nd edit., 1865, p. 507. f 
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bly impress us with the grave nature of the 
question which we are about to discuss, 
namely, waste of coal. This question may 
be divided under two heads; the first 1s 
waste in getting, and the second is waste in 
burning. ' 

Waste in getting is —_ inevitable and 
partly preventible. Every blow of the 
pick reduces some of the coal to compara- 
tive powder, and the amount of waste from 
this cause will vary with the quality of the 
coal, ‘as to tenderness, and with the charac- 
ter of the bed, especially as to joints. 
Coal-cutting machines have been introduced 
into some collieries, which there is reason to 
hope will have the effect of economising 
labour, and lessening the kind of waste 
under consideration. The first step in the 
process of getting coal is what is technically 
termed ‘holeing,’ that is, undermining it 
with a pick, so that it‘may be loosened and 
drop. When this operation is effected by 
men, a large quantity of coal must be ex- 
cavated to afford space for them to work in ; 
but when itis performed by machinery, very 
much less space is needed, and this implies 
correspondingly less waste from the produc- 
tion of fine slack. 

In some collieries blasting by gunpowder 
is extensively employed, and is defended on 


‘the ground of economy. There is no doubt 


that, owing to the greater hardness of the 
coal and other causes, blasting has dimin- 
ished the cost of getting; but it necessarily 
renders valueless a considerable quantity of 
coal. This is a point which particularly con- 
cerns the lessors of collieries, who are paid by 
royalty ; it is one that has been too much dis- 
regarded. Blasting may be profitable to a 
lessee, but quite the reverse to a lessor; 
and it ought to be prohibited unless it can 
be clearly shown to be indispensable to the 
successful working of a colliery. Especial- 
ly ought it to be forbidden by law in all 
fiery collieries, where the use of the safety- 
lamp is enjoined as essential to the security 
of life. Several explosions of firedam 
have been caused by blasting. The terri- 
ble explosions at the Edmund’s Main Col- 
liery, near Barnsley, in 1862, which destroy- 
ed the lives of sixty persons, was the result 
of blasting by gunpowder. The late Mr. 
Nicholas "Wood, the eminent colliery en- 
gineer, gave evidence on this subject before 
a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on accidents in coal-mines (July 14, 
1853,) and stated that, in his opinion, ‘in a 
mine that is doubtfully safe, safety-lamps 
should be used and gunpowder should be 
prohibited.’ ; 





There are several systems of getting coal 
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which for want of space we are unable to 
describe. A comparison of these with 
each other would clearly show that, while 
loss takes place in all, they differ consider- 
ably as to the degree of waste. In the 
‘long wall’ system the whole of a seam is 
extracted at one getting, no ribs and pillars 
are left, and the roof, with all the superin- 
cumbent strata, falls gradually as the work 
of extraction proceeds, filling up the space 
previously occupied by the coal. Theoreti- 
cally and practically this system is the ‘best ; 
but in some collieries where the roof is bad 
it is absolutely necessary to leave a consider- 
able layer of coal for the purpose of form- 
ing a secure roof, and the whole of that 
coal is irrecoverably lost. In the ‘pillar 
and stall’ system the coal is extracted in 
two gettings. In the first, large ribs and 
pillars of coal are left to prop up the roof 
of the pit, and these are taken out at the 
second getting. But in this second process 
there is always much loss, owing to the 
crushing of the ribs and pillars by the enor- 
mous weight upon them, and the consequent 

roduction of a large quantity of fine, and, 
if the coal be non-caking, worthless slack. 
Of all the coal-seams of Great Britain the 
greatest waste has occurred in that known as 
the ‘ten-yard,’ or ‘thick coal,’ of South 
Staffordshire. The seam ranges in thick- 
ness from eight to ten yards, and is com- 
posed of aseries of distinct beds, varying 
much in quality. It is now on the eve of 
exhaustion. With very few exceptions it 
has been gotten on the ‘ pillar and stall sys- 
tem,’ huge pillars about ten or twelve yards 
square, and enormous ribs, being left in 
the first working. The residual coal was 
imperfectly extracted in a second working ; 
and some of the old pits have been thus 
rifled even several times in succession. 
This coal is wholly non-caking, and it may 
be confidently asserted that millions of tons 
of its slack now lie buried in the worked- 
out collieries of South Staffordshire, it is to 
be feared without hope of resurrection. 
Yet every ton of that slack has stored. up 
in it as much heat-giving force as the same 
weight of solid coal! The fine slack of this 
coal is particularly liable to spontaneous 
ignition, which has often occurred in the 

rst getting, and very frequently in the 
second. It is the curse of the ‘ thick coal,’ 
and has occasioned the destruction of 
a large amount of property and great 
pecuniary loss. In some cases the ‘thick 
coal’ has been extracted on the ‘long wall’ 
system in two or even three gettings, 
and with a much larger yield per acre. 
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disturbed by faults, it is probable that the 
‘long wall’ system would not have been 
generally applicable, for reasons that will 
be immediately appreciated by colliery en- 
gineers, though not by the general reader. 

It is a fact known to every well-informed 
colliery engineer in the kingdom that the 
working of this fine coal-seam, far exceed- 
ing in didnew any other in Great Britain, 
has for the most part:been entrusted to unskil- 
ful and often unscrupulous persons. Indeed, 
at one time eventhe bare mention of the 
term colliery-engineering in South Stafford- 
shire was regarded as a joke, and excited 
sceptical laughter. But it was no joke, either 
to proprietors, lessees, or the nation. It is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate the destruc- 
tion of coal which formerly resulted from a 
combination of ignorance and roguery. All 
this is perfectly notorious both in South Staff- 
ordshire andelsewere. It is not pretended 
that there have not always been honourable 
exceptions to this censure, or that in this 
county, colliery engineers do not now exist 
as well instructed in their art and as upright 
as can be found in any other part of the 
kingdom. There are happily many such, and 
they are well known and appreciated. 

he specific gravity of the South Staff- 
ordshire coal is stated to be about 1°3, so 
that a cubic yard should weigh 2190.24lbs., 
or nearly the statute ton of 22401bs. Hence, 
inclusive of thin layers, termed partings, an 
acre of the ‘ thick’ or ‘ ten-yard’ coal should 
contain somewhat less than 48,400 tons, 
and an acre of the same coal eight yards in 
thickness somewhat less than 38,720, say 
$8,000 tons. Now, it is certain that on the 
average at least one-third, or 12,000 tons per 
acre, have been irremediably lost from the 
mode of getting as previously described.* 
But, as usual, where God has been most 
bountiful man has been most prodigal. Ima- 
gine that enormous store of force, which, as 
we have seen, it may have required millions 
of years to accumulate, not only lost, but in 
great measure needlessly and wickedly wast- 
ed. Warning, alas! comes too late, for the 
mischief is done, and the nation has been 
robbed of what never can be restored. 

It should be observed that in South Staf- 
fordshire it is not customary to weigh the 
coal as it leaves the pit, but directly to 
discharge the contents of the skips into 
boats, and every one knows how much the 
system of boa anging is open to fraud. 

hata South Staffordshire collier calls a 
ton of coal may probably be estimated at 
about 27 cwts. of 112lbs. to the cwt. This 





But as this seam is in many localities greatly 


* See above, pp. 448, 449. 
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should be borne in mind in collecting col- 
liery statistics in this locality, for otherwise 
the results will be to a considerable extent 
erroneous. It is a common practice for the 
South Staffordshire colliery proprietors to 
pay a fee to the steerers of the boats which 
may be sent to be loaded, it being frequent- 
ly left to these men to choose where they 
shall go. It need hardly be remarked that 
this is another opportunity for the practice 
of rascality. Moreover, it is not unusual 
for those having the charge of loaded boats 
to abstract some of the coal in transitu, and 
to — water over the remainder in order to 
make up the weight. We know that these 
statements are true, and we publish them in 
order to show how much ‘ rotteness still 
prevails in the colliery trade of a particular 
district, and to put statisticians on their 
guard against inaccurate returns of colliery 
yields. It is however, satisfactory to know 
that this state of matters is exceptional. 

With regard to the total waste of coal in 
all the collieries of Great Britain, either in 
the way already described, or by the de- 
structive practice of burning at the pit’s 
mouth great heaps of small coal and dust, it 
is not possible to present any precise and 
trustworthy information. There is too much 
reason for apprehension that it greatly ex- 
ceeds what the public may suppose, or what. 
the workers of collieries would be willing to 
admit. One illustration, on undeniable 
authority, shall suffice.’ The late Mr. Nicho- 
las Wood asserted that, in 1861, the waste 
at the Hetton and Black Boy Collieries alone 
aa to 160,000 tons of small coal in a 
year 

From information collected at the Mu- 
seum of Practical Geology, it would seem 
that last year about 96,000,000 tons of coal 
were raised. It would probably be safe to 
add to the number at least 20,000,000 tons 
for waste ; or say, in round numbers, that 
we are now raising about 120,000,000 tons 
yearly. In 1860 the quantity raised was 80- 
000,000 tons ; and in 1856 about 66,600,000 
tons.* These numbers are so large that it 
is difficult to form an accurate conception 
of what they really mean. With 100,000,000 
tons, a girdle of coal three feet wide and about 
seven high might be put round the earth! 

The next point for consideration is the 
waste of coal in burning. In common do- 
mestic fires it has been computed that seven- 
eighths, and even more, of the heat capable of 
being evolved from the coal pass up the chim- 
ney unapplied, so, far as mere warming is 
concerned ; and, whether this estimate be 





* Bee Q.R., vol.110, p 232, 
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exaggerated or not, it is undoubtedly true, 
that the proportion of heat lost, and con- 
sequently of coal wasted, is very la 
About half of the heat generated by the fire 
is supposed to be carried off with the smoke, 
about one-fourth in the,constant current of 
the warmed air of the room into the chim- 
ney between the mantel-piece and the fire, 
and,the remainder of the loss of heat is re- 
presented by the unburned particles of car- 
bonaceous matter in the smoke.t It is this 
matter which renders coal-smoke so dark and 
offensive, and which is partially deposited 
as soot. We need no further proof of the 
quantity of fuel wasted in this manner than 
what is afforded by the observation of a 
chimney on fire. But an English fire-place 
is so cheerful and attractive, even though 
we may be roasted on one side and frozen 
on the other, — what matters the waste of 
fuel? Moreover, it is argued that the open 
fire causes excellent ventilation, and no 
doubt it does, but not so as effectually to 
remove the air which has become most vi- 
tiated by animal exhalations, namely, that 
at the upper part of the room. Our le 
may thus be refrigerated, while our he 
are immersed in contaminated air above. 
The open fire warms us by radiation, and 
long habit has wedded us to the system, in 
spite of its manifold defects, not the least of 
which is waste of coal,—a mineral which 
it needed no Sir Robert Peel to inform the 
House of Commons is more precious to us 
than all the silver of Mexico and Peru. 

In some other countries, especially those 
of colder climates, where the death-rate is 
not higher than in Great Britain, there is 
comparatively no prodigality in the con- 
sumption of fuel. People there find com- 
fort without intellectual or bodily deterio- 
ration, in houses suitably heated by warmed 
air. In such climates our fire-places would 
be useless, and would be discarded even 
by those who may have been brought 
up in more genial latitudes, and have 
been led to believe in the necessary connex- 
ion during inclement weather between com- 
fort and an English hearth with its wasteful 
pile of blazing coal. . 

Climate is greatly concerned in this mat- 
ter. Let fuel be ever so abundant, if the 
temperature of the external air be very low, 
as it is, for example, in Sweden and Canada 
during winter, the warming of houses by 
such eckan as we are accustomed to in 
this country would be very inefficacious, and 
would not be tolerated. The alternative 


t ‘On the Smokeless Fire-place.’ 


By Neil Ar- 
nott, M.D., 1855, p, 114, 
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would be roasting or suffocation, unless 
inhabitants were willing while in-doors to 
clothe themselves after the fashion of the 


Esquimaux. In such countries, notwith- 
standing the rigour of climate and the co- 
pious supply of chgap firewood —a mate- 
rial which, unlike coal, is constantly being 
replenished — there is much greater econo- 
my in the use of fuel than with us. In‘the 
good old times in England our ancestors 
seem to have been as lavish in the consump- 
tion of wood, of which in those days there 
was no lack, as we are at present with re- 
spect to coal. This is proved by the large 

imensions of the hearths in the baronial 
halls and other dwellings of ancient date 
which may still be seen in various parts of 
the kingdom. 

If we could only be induced to give up 
our prejudices and prefer reality to sem- 
blance, there would be no difficulty in warm- 
ing and ventilating our houses with a frac- 
tion of the coal which we now employ. But 
then the open fire must be superseded by 
what most Englishmen instinctively abhor, 
namely, stoves or other similar appliances 
more or less concealing the fire. Boller 
stoves are an abomination, especially if no 
special arrangements for ventilation are 

rovided. The air, by contact with them, 
omes not warmed but heated, and between 
warming and heating there is a great dif- 
ference. Minute particles of dust are every- 
where floating on the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth, which are immediately 
made manifest by the streaming of the sun’s 
light into a comparatively dark room. Those 
particles consist in a certain degree of or- 
ganic matter, which, on impinging upon the 
strongly-heated surface of a stove, are de- 
composed and yield odorous products. It is 
conjectured by some, but it is a mere con- 
jecture, that the air undergoes some other 
change which renders it disagreeable if not 
unwholesome. However this may be, no 
such objection can apply to air simply warm- 
ed; and stoves may be constructed which 
warm and do not burn the air, as it is term- 
ed. At the same time they may be made 
ornamental, safe, and moderate in price. 
Such stoves might have been seen in the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1862, particularly 
in the Swedish department. They present- 
ed a large surface either of white enamel 
or of pottery. The ingenuity of British in- 


ventors, or rather of patentees, has been 
largely exercised on the subject of stoves, 
and as every fresh invention of the kind is 
declared to excel all its predecessors in the 
saving of fuel, — 20 per cent is a trifle, — 
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out any fuel at all! Many of these contri- 
vances are as unphilosophical in principle 
as they are repulsive in appearance. This 
condemnation is, unhappily, too applica- 
ble to a great many miscalled inventions 
which have been concocted by patent mon- 
gers, who of late have multiplied and be- 
come an obstructive nuisance to real invent- 
ors. 
To show what may be done in the way of 
economizing coal in our households we may 
cite the following statement of Dr. Ar- 
nott : — 


‘The writer of this (Dr. Arnott) has in his 
own house a striking illustration of the matter 
in a peculiar enclosed fire, which, for fourteen 
years past in a large dining-room, has main- 
tained, day and night. from October to May a 
temperature of 60° (Fahrenheit) or more, with 
good ventilation, by an expenditure of only 
twelve pounds of coal for twenty-four hours, or 
about a fourth of what would be used in an 
open fire burning for fifteen or sixteen hours. 

he aperture by which enough fresh air enters 
the room to maintain combustion sufficient to 
warm the room, is about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. If this be compared with the 
aperture of a common chimney-pot, which has 
a diameter of ten inches, and an area or size, 
therefore, more than one hundred and fifty times 
greater than that of the stove,—and if the 
rapidity be considered with which a column of 
dense smoke filling that pot escapes from it 
when the fire is burning briskly, —and if it be 
considered further that such column consists al- 
most entirely of the warmest air of the room, 
defiled by a little pitchy vapour from the fire, 
there is proof of prodigious waste, and room 
vd reasonable hope that a great saving is possi- 

le.’ * 


But economy is not the only incentive to 
the saving of coal in our households. _ It is 
really distressing to perceive the vast differ- 
ence in the quality of the atmosphere of 
London and our large towns and that of the 
country or of many cities on the Continent 
— Paris, for example. Here we are in the 
Metropolis breathing coal-smoke, begrimed 
by coal-smoke, and sometimes involved in 
that ‘pitchy cloud of infernal darkness,’ 
through which we see the sun dimly as 
a fiery red ball. Our buildings are made 
hideous by coal-smoke, being patched with 
horrid streaks of black, where the rain fails 
to penetrate. The things we call statues, 
though consisting of bronze, are blackened 
with soot — an effect which it is reported an 
eminent deceased sculptor admired, as they 
were thus boldly relieved against the sky! 
If we keep our windows close the ubiqui- 





we ought now be able to generate heat with- 


* Op. cit., p. 10, 
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tous smut gains access, and if we open them 
— as we needs must — woe betide us. And 
not only do our hands and faces contract 
dirt, but soot finds its way into the air- 
tubes of our lungs. Plants as well as ani- 
mals are poisoned by smoke, and see how 
they struggle for existence even in the 
Parks of London. The fine trees in Kensing- 
ton Gardens are dying apace, and roses 
bloom not within some miles of Charing 
Cross. Then how great oppression falls on 
our spirits from the fuliginous exclusion of the 
pure light of the sun! Tyndall tells us that 
the aqueous vapour in our atmosphere keeps 
us warm like a blanket, and so prevents us 
from being speedily frozen to death. But 
what is that dense canopy of coal-smoke over 
our heads but a veil which makes man wretch- 


ed and nature hideous? This, as we all know, : 


is not the language of exaggeration ; and 
what is so bad in the metropolis is far 
worse, if possible, in many manufacturing 
towns of the country. With us the evil is 
now caused in great measure by the imper- 
fect combustion of a very large quantity of 
coal in our domestic fires, as with few ex- 
ceptions the nuisance formerly occasioned 
by furnace-chimneys has been greatly abat- 
ed. But in the country, as Sir Robert Peel 


© stated recently in the House of Commons, 


it is far otherwise. There factories are per- 
mitted to vomit forth torrents of black smoke 
with impunity, although, as Sir — 
Grey remarked, ample powers exist for the 
suppression of this great evil, if only his 
favourite ‘local authorities’ could be pre- 
vailed upon to put the law in force. ho 
are these ‘local authorities’ of whom we 
have of late heard so much in Parliament ? 
Why, doubtless, in many cases the very 
men who create the abomination. Mr. Hen- 
ley, the venerable member for Oxfordshire, 
advised that heavy penalties should be in- 
flicted for a breach of the law in this 
respect, and that half should go to the in- 
former. This is good sound sense. Another 
suggestion has been made that the Factory 
Inspectors might with advantage be direct- 
ed to take this matter in hand, and we are 
disposed to think this suggestion reasonable. 
At any rate, your ‘local authorities’ who 
produce the smoke can hardly be expected 
to proceed against themselves; and as they 
are often omnipotent in their locality, the 
suffering inhabitants would not be likely to 
risk an encounter with these mighty men of 
the mills. Lancashire contains, we are as- 
sured, some of the dirtiest and _filthiest 
towns in the kingdom, and smoke has done 
and is doing most of the mischief. Why do 
not the rich possessors of these mills, who 
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generally take good care to reside as far as 
possible from their own smoke, show some 
regard for the health and comfort of their 
working people? They can declaim loud- 
ly enough in Parliament and elsewhere 
against the employers of agricultural la- 
bour, and prattle on the rights and virtues 
of the working men. Can they say that 
they have themselves done their duty to the 
working classes while they knowingly and 
needlessly inflict such an intolerable and 
wide-spread nuisance upon a large, and, 
for the most part, dependent population ? 
After the statement of the fact, which 
cannot be denied, that the chimneys of 
metropolitan furnaces —with only a few 
exceptions, such as those of the Pottery- 
kilns at Lambeth — no longer pollute the 
atmosphere in anything like the same de- 
gree as heretofore, when there was no Act 
of Parliament in force for the compulsory 
consumption of smoke, it would be super- 
fluous to insist that what has thus been 
done in London may be done likewise in 
Lancashire and elsewhere. Leicester, it 
should be added, has followed the example 
of London, and its tall chimneys evolve 
but little visible smoke, and plants are now 
reported to flourish where previously they 
languished and died. The production of 
black smoke may be prevented, whatever 
the nature of the coal employed, and the 
mill-owners and other manufacturers know 
this full well. Moreover they know that 
prevention is attended with positive gain, 
and though generally keen in the scent 
after pence, yet, strange to say, in this case 
they throw away pounds by the thousand. 
But there have always been paradoxes, 
and this is one. Mr. Hanbury asserted in 
the House of Commons, on the night when 
Sir Robert Peel made his onslaught on 
smoke and smoke-producers, that by the 
application of an arrangement, well known 
as Jucke’s, there was an annual saving in 
the brewery of his firm in Brick-lane of 
not less than 2000/. Evidence was also 
given by other speakers that a great saving, 
as much as 20 per cent., had followed the 
consumption of smoke at other establish- 
ments. There are  smoke-consuming 
schemes innumerable, of which not a few 
are ridiculous. An intelligent and atten- 
tive stoker is absolutely essential, even 
with what may be considered the best ap- 
pliances. When the fire is well covered 
with incandescent fuel, the production of 
black smoke may always be stopped by the 
proper admission of air, not too much, 
near the firebridge, and no engineer of 
common ingenuity will have the least diffi- 
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culty in contriving how this should be done 
in asatisfactory manner, notwithstanding a 
swarm of patentees have claimed the princi- 
ple in their specifications. Another point 
of great importance is the mode of charging 
the coal. It chould obviously be done grad- 
ually, and not in large quantity at a time, 
as is frequently the case with a view to 
save trouble. 

We have directed attention to the prodi- 
gious waste of coal in the state of fine slack, 
waste which is as unaecessary as it is unjust- 
ifiable and wicked. Our successors will 
have bitter cause to deplore our folly in 
this respect and to regard us as spendthrifts, 
who have ignorantly or knowingly destroy- 
ed so much of that force by the application 
of which we have in great measure achiev- 
ed our prosperity and our position amongst 
the nations of the earth. There is no 
doubt that even the finest slack, whether of 
non-caking or of caking coal, may be profit- 
ably utilized. During the last few years, 
in consequence of the mene scarcity 
and price of coal in certain districts of 
England, manufacturers have been com- 

lled to consider the question of economy 
in the use of fuel; and some progress has 
been made in the art of burning fine slack 
with advantage. We have thus seen stuff 
which at the time did not cost more than 
6d. per ton, and which not long previously 
was considered to be utterly worthless, 

rofitably employed as fuel under steam- 
Lies. The slack of caking coal, from its 
ar of agglomerating into lumps when 
eated, may be wholly consumed without 
any special arrangement in open fires or 
furnaces in which coal of the same descrip- 
tion in lumps is burned. Not a particle of 
the slack of caking coal need be wasted, 
and for household purposes such coal is 
more economical than the non-caking coal 
which is now largely supplied to the me- 
tropolis. The fine slack of the latter re- 
tains its powdery condition when heated, 
and if thrown on a common household fire 
checks combustion by impeding the passage 
of air through the mass. Moreover, the fine 
slack of caking coal will yield excellent 
coke; whereas that of non-caking coal will 
not, except by admixture with other mat- 
ters as we have previously stated, and that 
adds greatly to the cost. The Germans 
have for some years used what they term 
the ‘step grate,’ which seems to be well 
adapted for the consumption of slack. The 
fire-bars are not arranged in the usual 
manner, parallel and in one horizontal 
plane, but over each other like steps, thus 
forming an inclined grate. These bars are 


wide and flat,and are placed at a short 
distance apart with their flat sides horizon- 
tal, and overlapping to such an extent that, 
supposing fine slack to fall from one bar 
upon another, it will form a little talus on 
the lower bar and will not drop into the 
ash-pit. Through the spaces between the 
bars air passes freely to maintain combus- 
tion. 

One of the most important inventions for 
economizing fuel is that of Mr. Siemens, 
who is so well known in connection with 
electric telegraphy. It is founded upon 
what its author designates the ‘regenera- 
tive principle,’ and is now in successful 
operation in many parts of Europe and in 
this country. Its special advantages are 

reat saving of fuel, utilization of slack or 
inferior fuel, capability of producing uni- 
form and, if need be, very high tempera- 
tures, and power of easy and exact regula- 
tion. The principle is extremely simple 
and familiar to every person. en a 
handkerchief is put round the mouth ona 
frosty day, the breath on leaving the lungs 
at a temperature of about 98° passes 
through the interstices and imparts heat to 
the fibres of that handkerchief. On inspi- 
ration the cold air is drawn through the 
handkerchief and becomes thus warmed by 
contact with its fibres. This is precisely 
the principle of the respirator, which con- 
sists of several pieces of superimposed 
metallic gauze; and it is also the principle 
of Siemen’s regenerative furnaces. The 
products of combustion, which usually es- 
cape from the chimney at a high tempera- 
ture, in their course to the chimney, in 
these furnaces, traverse a brick chamber 
filled with bricks, so piled that the mass is 
pervious throughout. The chamber and 
contents thus become strongly heated, and 
the temperature of the gases at the chimney- 
top is very greatly reduced, and need not, 
if the interior of the furnace be white hot, 
exceed about 300° Fahr. Let us suppose 
there are two such chambers similar in all 
respects, and that one has been made hot 
in the manner described. If, now, we 
cause the air requisite to support combus- 
tion to pass through this heated chamber in 
its way to the grate, it will become strongly 
heated before it reaches the fuel, and, pari 
passu, the temperature of the chamber will 
be lowered. By supplying air thus heated 


to the furnace great economy is the result; 
for it is really catching, as it were, the heat 
which otherwise would be dissipated use- 
lessly in the atmosphere, and putting it 
back into the furnace where it is needed. 





While the heated chamber is growing cool 
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by the circulation through it of cold air 
from without, we will allow the products of 
combustion in their way to the a to 
ass through the other chamber, which, in 
its turn, will become strongly heated. 
When the first chamber has become com- 
paratively cool and the second chamber 
very hot, we will reverse the currents of air 
and gaseous products of combustion respec- 
tively, sending the former through the sec- 
ond chamber and the latter through the 
first chamber; and so in succession. I 
aseous fuel be employed, such as is pro- 
Tased by the distillation of coal, or such as 
f Siemens employs, this may, in like 
manner, be previously heated, and in that 
case when it burns in contact with air pre- 
viously heated, a very high temperature 
will result. Such is the Siemens furnace. 
It is successfully applied to furnaces for the 
making of glass, the extraction of zinc, and 
the melting of steel; and it is assuredly 
destined to great extension and to play an 
important part in numerous manufacturing 
operations. But to us it is more particular- 





























, ly interesting as a means of —_ coal. 
We are glad to find that the slack ques- 
tion is now exciting the attention of practi- 
: cal men, and in proof we insert the follow- 
B ing sensible letter from ‘ A Practical Col- 
y lier,’ published in the * Times,’ Dec. 2, 1865. 
y The writer treats of — 

\- 

d 

le ‘the working management and the consump- 
e tion of coal, which is the backbone of this pros- 
g- perous country ; because we owe our greatness 
a- to our coal, iron, copper, tin, and other innu- 
" merable manufactures, neither of which can 

be carried on without coal; and the quantity 

va wasted of this useful commodity is consider- 
1s able. The furnaces of steam-engines and 
nd. manufactories should be constructed so as to 
nd burn in steam-engines of all descriptions 
y- “through-and-through ” coal, and in smelting 
ot, furnaces, small. If furnaces can be construct- 
ot, ed that will smelt copper with small coal, 
ase which produces such intense heat, why not 
all construct the same class of fireplaces for steam- 
hot engines? I have no hesitation in asserting 
a that fully one-half the coal comes down through 
we the fire-bars of the steamers without having 
bus- ff been burnt and done its duty. There is con- 
rin stant “white heat” kept on the copper fur- 
gly naces from Monday morning to Saturda: 
ari right, which ought to produce steam enoug 
will for a large marine engine, and that with about 
ited eighteen tons of small coal of a proper mixture. 
ult; There are thousands of tons of coal left under- 
heat ground in the South Wales collieries, which, if 


brought out and used fresh with bituminous 
coal, would do immense duty. I hope that 
some experiments will be tried, either by Gov- 
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this immense waste. The coal that is not 
very deep, and which is the very best quality, 
is being fast exhausted. Thirty years ago 
there was but a very small consumption of 
steam coal, and, if we go on increasing at the 
same rate for the next thirty years, all the 
best and hardest descriptions of steam coal 
will be exhausted, and we shall have to draw 
our supplies from a great depth, the quality 
of which has been proved by experience to be 
much inferior to what is termed “ crop ” coal.’ 


It is satisfactory to know that at many of 
our largest iron-works coal has now been 
greatly economised. The gas which is 
belched forth from the mouths of our gigan- 
tic blast-furnaces contains about 30,per cent. ~ 
of carbonic oxide, which, in contact with 
air, burns and devolops, as we have seen, 
a very large quantity of heat. Formerly 
the whole of that valuable gaseous fuel 
was wasted, while at present it is extensive- 
ly applied to the, raising of steam and 
other purposes. The first application of 
this kind was made in France so long ago 
as 1811, and was adopted generally on the 
Continent long before our ironmasters 
would condescend to entertain it. 

In other departments of the manufacture 
of iron an enormous amount of heat is still 
allowed to escape uselessly into the air, as, 
for example, that from the puddling and re- 
heating furnaces. But the loss has at length 
excited attention, and the utilization of this 
waste heat may be seen carried out to per- 
fection at the great Ebbw Vale and Dow- 
lais Ironworks. Where only a short time 
ago clouds of black smoke existed, scarcely 
any smoke can now be seen. These im- 
provements have not only increased the 
gains of the proprietors, but have qlso pro- 
moted the comfort of their workmen. There 
is still great room for regret that scarcely 
anything has been done in this country 
towards appl ing the heat evolved in the 
process of coking; and the amount which 
is thus annually lost represents a very large 
mass \of coal. In Belgium during many 
years the waste heat of coke-ovens Se been 
successfully used to raise steam; and we 
understand that in one or two places in 
England the same application has been 
practised with advantage. 

By the carefully regulated distillation of 
coal, such as the non-caking coal of Staf- 
fordshire, oils may be produced in consider- 
able quantity. e have seen such oils 
from this coal which might be practically 
applied with advantage ; and as the patent 
for the manufacture of oils from coal by 
distillation expired last year, there is a new 
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South Staffordshire which well deserves at- 
tention. 

There is another and totally different 
direction in which we may not unreason- 
ably hope for a saving in coal. It seems 
practicable, in a great measure, to super- 
sede domestic fires, and to lay on heat, or 
the means of generating heat, to our houses 
pretty much as we now lay on gas. But 
this would involve a considerable amount 
of architectural reconstruction. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of reflection, whether heated 
air might not be conveniently supplied from 
“one source, say to a row of houses; and if 
so, from various sources to an entire town. 
It is also a question whether very cheap 
pee fuel might not be manufactured 
rom coal-slack or other low-priced material, 
and laid on to houses for the purpose of 
warming and cooking. Only about a year 
ago it was proposed in Birmingham to start 
a company with the object of carrying out 
such a scheme in reference to manufac- 
tories. In any case, ifthe gas were inodor- 
ous, it would be requisite to renderit strong- 
ly odorous, in order that its escape might be 
detected ; and if carbonic oxide should be 
a prominent constituent, special care would 
be requisite on account of its poisonous 
nature. All innovations have to encounter 
difficulties, and hitherto no novel scheme, 
however plausible, has ever been proposed 
that has not either been ridiculed or con- 
demned by professional or other wiseacres. 
With gaseous fuel London might be ren- 
dered smokeless, and it remains for engi- 
neers to determine whether such fuel can 
be manufactured and supplied at remune- 
rative prices. In a household fire heat is, 
as it were, manufactured on a very small 
scale, anfl experience has proved that the 
cost of production of an article has always 
been inversely proportionate to the scale of 
its manufacture. 

It has been proposed to abate the smoke 
nuisance in towns by connecting the chim- 
neys of all the houses wich underground 
culverts, provided at intervals with high 
shafts, in which, if necessary, the draught 
upwards might be greatly increased by 
furnaces, just as in most of our collieries. 
We have long been familiar with extensive 
manufactories, covering large areas, in 
which were very numerous fires, all in com- 
munication with a single lofty chimney. 
We have seen the exterior of a mansion 
built on the same principle by Mr. Wright, 
of the Butterley Ironworks, in Derbyshire, 
near Tissington, if we mistake not, between 
twenty and thirty years ago. There is only 
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from the house, with which every chimney 
is in communication. With such an ar- 
rangement no visible smoke should be pro- 
duced, and with due attention a smoky 
chimney should be impossible. As novelty 
is the order of the day, and money is 
readily thrown away even on schemes of 
the most worthless description, surely means 
might be found to carry out a really impor- 
tant experiment, either in the metropolis 
or some other large town in the country, in 
the erection of dwelling-houses on the prin- 
ciple in ame. It would be well deserv- 
ing atrial in building a new mews, if only 
with a view of preventing the neigh 

ing houses from exposure to the usual afi- 
noyance of London from innumerable 
chimney-pots emitting a stinking cloud of 
smoke just behind the back drawing-room 
windows. Or a new street might empty 
its entire smoke through the medium of a 
single tall tower resembling one of those 
medigval campanili which are to be seen in 
Bologna and other Italian cities. Not the 
slightest apprehension of failure need be 
entertained with the exercise of reasonable 
architectural and engineering skill. This 
principle might be applied to a whole town 
as well os toa single row of houses, but then 
it would involve an amount of reconstruc- 
tion, which is at present impracticable. It 
might, however, be adopted in the erection 
of new towns, or perhaps introduced pari 
passu with extensive alterations and im- 
provements in old ones. There is no rea- 
son why ordinary sewers should not be made 
to serve the double purpose of carrying off 
smoke and sewage at the same time, pro- 
vided they were connected here and there 
with high shafts, rendered powerfully ex- 
hausting by furnaces. Sewage would 
improved for agricultural purposes by ad- 
mixture with soot, which is an excellent 
manure, and the noxious quality of the 
sewage gases would be destroyed. These 
offensive gases have often engendered for- 
midable diseases, and have in several in- 
stances of late been clearly shown to have 
caused the outbreak both of typhoid fever 
and cholera. When sudden decrease of 
temperature occurs in London the sewage 
gases, being much warmer, and therefore 
| specifically lighter than the air, freely es- 
cape into the street, a pretty active current 
being then established, on well-known prin- 
ciples, between the gaseous contents of the 
sewers and the atmosphere. The evil here 
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able that it has compelled some of the in- 
habitants to change their residences. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works should lose 
no time in suppressing this dangerous and 
disgusting nuisance ; which may be done by 
effectively ventilating sewers and rendering 
the gases innoxious before they are allowed 
to escape into the atmosphere. Furnace 
ventilation, and it alone, will easily secure 
both these conditions. Hence there is 
nothing unreasonable in the notion that the 
sewers of towns might be used with the two- 
fold object of removing smoke as well as 
sewage. 

_ We would call attention to a singular, 
interesting, and ingenious paper entitled 
‘Coal, Smoke, and Sewage, scientifically 
and practically considered,’ read before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester in 1857 by Mr. Petér Spence, 
a well-known chemical manufacturer, and 
the largest alum-maker in the world. He 
says : — 


‘I should propose a system of atmospheric 
or gaseous sewage, and the complete removal of 
all these gases to a safe distance from our towns. 
The original suggestion of a mode for effecting 
this object is not mine, and I therefore disclaim 
all the credit that may attach to its author ; but 
I am not aware of its having ever been given to 
the public in a practicable shape, and there are 
some views of the matter which may be safely 
presented as new. I would combine this ga- 
seous sewerage in such a form with our town 
drainage, as would bring all the liquid sewage 
into contact with the gases from our furnaces 
and our house fires, the liquid sewage being 
kept, as now generally proposed, separate from 
all surface drainage. The semi-liquid and fe- 
tid mass being brought into contact with the 
sulphurous acid gas (the result of our perfect 
combustion), would have its putrefactive pro- 
cess arrested and the foul emanations neutral- 
ised, — all its ammonia converted into sulphite 
and thus permanently fixed, and all the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and other unwholesome gases 
decomposed. When concentrated in this in- 
noxious form from various districts to a conve- 
nient place, it might with perfect safety be man- 
ufactured into manure more valuable than the 
richest guano, as I shall afterwards attempt to 
show. All the gases from our coal combustion 
would have to be conveyed along the same tun- 
nels to centralising conduits converging to a 
point, where an immense chimney, at least six 
hundred feet high, should be erected to dis- 
charge these gases into the atmosphere, — the 
ascensive power being obtained either from the 
retained heat of these gases, which would prob- 
ably be found quite sufficient, or if not, artificial 
— could then be supplied to effect that ob- 
Ject. 

‘ As the idea of one chimney being sufficient 
for all the furnaces and domestic fires of Man- 
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chester will, on its first announcement, be look- 
ed upon as preposterous, F shall first give the 
size and cost of the chimney proposed, and 
shall then demonstrate its more than sufficien- 
cy for the purpose.’ [We omit the details of 
this demonstration. | . 

‘Now in the plan here propcsed, provision 
is made, as I shall more fully explain, for the 
neutralisation of the liquid filth, the stopping 
of the putrefactive process, and the decomposi- 
tion of all that is. deadly arising from the sew- 
erage; but at the same time a power is provi- 
ded that will be able to lay hold of all the ga- 
seous emanations, and drag them off so pertina- 
ciously and effectually, that it will be utterly 
impossible for one breath of them ever to be 
felt where itis in operation. Our chimney hav- 
ing an excess of nine-tenths of its draught, and 
being connected with all the town sewers, will 
effectually carry off — particle of foul ema- 
nations from thence; and every leak or opening 
to the upward air from these sewers would not 
then emit foul gases, but draw in fresh air 
with a pressure or suction of 3} lbs. per foot, 
or a velocity of 40 feet per second. 

‘This I consider is one of the most valuable 
features of the scheme, and the principle in- 
volved in it as essential to the sanitary condi- 
tion of our towns. It is idle to talk of trapping, 
and thus confining gases evolved underground ; 
exit they must and will have, and when you 
imagine you have secured them in one place 

‘ou will find them pouring out from another. 
I shall, however, probably make this matter 
plainer by an illustration. I lately took an 
old-fashioned detached house. After entering 
into possession, I found frequently very disa- 
greeable smells, especially after rain, a change 
of wind, or a fall of the barometer. They evi- 
dently belonged to the sewerage. 

‘ No time was lost in getting all the exits 
newly trapped with the most approved patent 
grids; all slopstone pipes, &c., were cut and 
waterluted. But it was of no use; it came 
through the very walls and floors, and one bed- 
room on the first-floor, which showed no appar- 
ent connexion with the sewer, was quite unin- 
habitable. What was to be done? I had ex- 
hausted all the remedies which the philosophy 
of the London scheme acknowledges, and yet 
the evil was uncured. I adopted a plan which 
it does not acknowl :— A branch from the 
main sewer was brought right under the kitch- 
en-grate, from that a,pipe of cast iron, four 
inches diameter, was carried up through the 
brickwork behind the kitchen fire, and the 
open top projected into the chimney a yard and 
a half here the fire. When this fire was again 
lighted, in a few hours all the house was per- 
fectly sweet, and the distant bedroom, uninhab- 
itable before, has been slept in ever since. 
Now, if no provision is made for separating and 
conveying completely away to a safe distance 
the effluvia from the accumulated excreta of 
London, the scheme will turn out to be a futile 
and dangerous one. By corazeiig Se surface 
drainage, and thus concentrating the sewage as 











much as possible in order to lessen the quantity, 
the exact requirements for energetic putrefac- 
tion will be provided. Dilution below a cer- 
tain point is adverse to putrefaction ; that dilu- 
tion will at present be the general state of the 
sewage, but with the separate sewering plan it 
will be the exception, and the putrefactive 
process will have full play.’ 


The question of the duration of our coal- 
fields is, as we have stated at the beginning | 
of this article, gravely discussed at the pre- 
sent time by persons who have studied the 
geology of Great Britain, and have watched 
the enormous drain upon our collieries in 
late years. Of course complete and abso- 
lute exhaustion of our coal must come, — it 
is only a matter of time. Such an obvious 

roposition as this might seem mene, 
Put it may not be so; for only a few years 
since it is reported that the foremost states- 
man of the day believed in the growth or 
reproduction of coal! Coal once gone is 
gone for ever, so far as we are concerned. 
The carbonic acid gas which it produces on 
combustion may serve as food for plants in 
this and other parts of the world, and so its 
carbon, by the mney of sun force, may 
again be deposited in a form available for 
fuel. But, notwithstanding what Lyell 
may propound, it is certain that no flora 
now exists in any part of the world, either 
in kind or luxuriance of growth, like that 
which formed the coal of the carboniferous 
system. aed 

Sir William Armstrong in his Address, 
which, as President, he delivered’ before 
the British Association at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1863, uttered a mournful, yet salu- 
tary, warning as to the end of our coal; 
and we believe that he spoke the truth, and 
that the end is much nearer than is com- 
monly supposed. Nations, like individuals, 
when overflowing with wealth, are too apt 
to be reckless as well as lavish, and to goon 
scattering their resources broadcast, until 
they suddenly find themselves ruined be- 
yond hope of redemption. Thus have we 
sinned with regard to our coal — that match- 
less reservoir of foree—and thus shall we 
fall from our high estate if we proceed in 
our mad career of waste and extravagance. 
Prophets have arisen proclaiming the end 
to be far distant and our apprehensions un- 
founded, but they present no credentials 
worthy of acceptance. We flatter our- 
selves that the coal will last our time, and 
so it will ; but men who are susceptible of 
patriotism look forward with reasonable 
anxiety to the future of their country. 
‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof’ 


a 
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of the Exchequer may have preached to 
the contrary when he brought in the Elec- 
toral Franchise Bill. 

The estimation of our residual resources 
of coal, with any approximation to trust- 
worthiness, is an exceedingly difficult prob- 
lem. Much coal, asin South Wales, lies 
so deep that it is doubtful whether it will 
ever be accessible to man, of account of 
the great increase of temperature at great 
depths, the expense, and other obvious cir- 
cumstances.. The loss from the occurrence 
of faults, and the ruinous expense of contend- 
ing against water, are elements, and impor- 
tant ones, too, not to be neglected in this 
consideration. We must not be misled by 
that transparent and mischievous fallacy 
which was imposed upon the House of Com- 
mons on the occasion of the French Treaty, 
namely, of taking the aggregate thickness 
of all the beds of coal in the series, and re- 
garding all as equally workable with profit, 
whereas any person having the smallest 
practical acquaintance with collieries knows 
perfectly that many beds are so thin or so 
inferior in quality that they are, and ever 
will be, utterly worthless, unless the price 
of coal should advance far beyond all ex- 
pectation. 

Mr. Jevons has, we think, fairly exam- 
ined this question of exhaustion, which he 
seems to think is not extremely remote. 
We may here remark that the book of this 
author well deserves attentive perusal, and 
that the ‘Coal Question’ in its various as- 
pects is treated with care and judgment; 
but we also think that he has committed 
the error of not-sufliciently discriminating 
with respect to the value of the opinions of 

ersons whom he cites as authorities. 

evertheless his book is a good one, and 
we can with confidence recommend it. 

We shall not venture in this article to 
commit ourselves to any definite numerical 
statement, either as to the quantity of coal 
which may remain to be gotten, or to the 
time when exhaustion will occur. But on 
this point we would press upon the atten- 
tion of Government the following sugges- 
tion. The Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland is being actively con- 
ducted at the national expense. It is under 
the direction of Sir Roderick Murchison, 
and is carried on by well-trained and trust- 
worthy practical geologists. The mineral 
statistics of the country are yearly collected 
by the same Institution, and published in a 
compendious and most useful form. Sir 
Roderick, it is well known, has, in spite of 
his pet Siluria, devoted great attention to 
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, in a public speé@h, he confidently pre- 
dicted a a sees extension of the part 
field in Nottinghamshire, and has thereby 
raised the hopes, or, it may be, fears, of 
many landed proprietors of that 7. 
We would advise that Sir Roderick should 
be officially instructed to collect all possible 
evidence bearing upon this question, and 
present a well-digestea report thereon for 
our guidance. We do not want the indivi- 
dual opinion of this or that person, founded, 

erhaps, on very insufficient data, or on no 

ata at all worthy of the name; but what 
we do want is such information as the Geo- 
logical Survey ought to be able, and would 
no doubt be willing, to supply, and which 
at the present time would be most valuable 
and opportune... 

We know men highly educated after the 
usual fashion in everything except physical 
science, and men too in a commanding posi- 
tion either to instruct or mislead the public 
mind, who fancy that a substitute will be 
found for coal. - In the first place, they for- 
get that for our purposes it would not be 
sufficient that a mere substitute should be 
found. To enable Britain to maintain her 
place among the nations, she should have 
as peculiar advantages in respect of the 
supposed new fuel as she now possesses in 
respect of coal. But to return to our specu- 
lators. They point to the wondrous inven- 
tions which in our time have proceeded 
from the brain of man and they argue that, 
as our ancestors had not the faintest notion 
of the possibility of such achievements, so 
there may still be occult powers in nature 
hereafter to be revealed of which we have 
no conception. Hence they rashly jump to 
the conclusion that the power now supplied 
by coal will in future be derived from an- 
other source. Now, if we examine the na- 
ture of the achievements above referred to 
—for example, steam-navigation, railway- 
travelling, and the electric telegraph — we 
shall find that they consist not in the discov- 
ery of any new force, but simply in the 
novel application of forces previously well 
known. Suffice it to add, that every day 
strengthens the conviction of those who are 
spending their lives in the pursuit of science 
—or, what is equivalent, in searching out 
the powers of nature — that the idea of a 
substitute for coal or similar carbonaceous 
matter, which is virtually accumulated sun- 
force, is indeed the ‘baseless fabric of a 
vision.’ Let us reflect for a moment upon 
that en store of pent-up force which 
may set free by the application of a tiny 
spark, and then try to conceive of the possi- 
bility of any source of power so abundant, 


so condensed, so available, and so easily 
transported where it may be required. Mr. 
Jevons states the truths clearly in the follow- 
ing passage : — 


‘Coal has all the characteristics which enti- 
tle it to be considered the best natural source of 
motive power. Itis like a spring, wound up 
during geological ages for us to let down. Just 
as in alluvial deposits of gold-dust we enjoy 
the labour of the natural forces which for ages 
were breaking down the quartz veins and 
washing out the gold ready for us, so in our 
seams we have peculiar stores of force col- 
lected from the sunbeams for us. Coal con- 
tains light and heat, bottled up in the earth, as 
ee said, for tens of thousands of years, 
and now again brought forth and made to 
work for human purposese The amount of 

ower contained in coal is almost incredible. 

n burning a single pound of coal, there is 
force developed equivalent to that of 11,422,000 
Ibs. weight falling one foot, and the actual use- 
ful force got from each pound of coal in a good 
steam-engine is that of 1,000,000 lbs. falling 
through a foot; that is to say, there is spring 
enough in coal to raise a million times its own 
weight a foot high. Or again, suppose a farmer 
to despatch a horse and cart to bring a ton of 
coals to work a portable engine, occupying 
four hours on the way, the, power brought in 
the coal is 2800 times the power expended in 
bringing it; and the amount of useful force 
actually got from it will probably exceed by 
100 times or more that of the horse as employ- 
ed in the cart. In coal we pre-eminently have, 
as the partner of Watt said, “ What all the 
world wants,— Power.” All things consid- 
ered, it is not reasonable to suppose or~ expect 
that the power of coal will ever be superseded 
by anything better. It is naturally the best 
source of power, as air and water and gold and 
iron are, each for its purposes, the most useful 
of substances, and such as will never be super- 
seded.’—p. 141. 


Much interest has been excited in the 
public mind concerning the recent discove- 
ries of very large accumulations of petro- 
leum in Canada and the United States. 
This substance is a combustible mineral oil, 
composed essentially of carbon and hydro- 
gen, which may be employed either as fuel 
or for the purpose of illumination. Petro- 
leum, or rock-oil, has long been known to 
occur in various parts of the world. It is 
derived exclusively from vegetable or ani- 
mal matter, and in many cases has certainly 
been produced from coal by a natural pro 
cess of distillation. According to Professor 
Lesley, of the United States, one of the 
best authorities on the subject, rocks hold 
it in three ways,— by being more or less 
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cracked in cleavage planes throughout, — 
and by being traversed by large fissures, 
which are probably all of them mere en- 
largements of cracks along the cleavage 
planes. There are many scientific as well 
as economic considerations of great interest 
connected with petroleum which we cannot 
enter upon in this article. We have only 
to observe that quad fuel we may virtually 
regard it in the same light as coal. Mr. 
Jevons says, ‘ What is petroleum but the 
essence of coal, distilled from it by terres- 
trial or artificial heat? Its natural supply 
is far more limited and uncertain than that 
of coal; its price is about 15/. per ton 
already, and an artificial supply can only 
be had by the distillation of some kind of 
coal at considerable cost. To extend the 
use of petroleum, then, is only a new way 
of pushing the consumption of coal. It is 
more likely to be an aggravation of the 
drain than a remedy’ (p.141). It should 
be stated, that geologists maintain, seeming- 
ly on good grounds, that the Canadian 
rock-oil is chiefly of animal origin.* 

Besides fuel, there are other supplies of 
sun-force at our command, namely, wind 
and water currents, which have long been 
employed as the motive powers in wind and 
water mills. The wind owes its motion to 
solar heat, and the water of every stream 
has been evaporated from the sea and sub- 
sequently condensed by the refrigeratory 
iellamnes of the high land; so that the pow- 
er in both cases may be correctly ascribed 
to the sun. In the ebb and flow of the 
tides there is vast expenditure of force, due 
mainly to the attraction of the moon; and 
in many localities it might be possible to ap- 
ply this force to the movement of machine- 
ry. Reservoirs, for instance, might be con- 
-structed to receive the water at the flow and 
to turn mills at the ebb. Mr. Jevons records 
several examples of tidal mills, and makes 
the following remarks upon them, with 
which we agree: — 


‘Not long ago Sir Robert Kane, in his “ In- 
‘dustrial Resources in Ireland,” supposed tidal- 
mills capable of supplying power to Ireland. 
Their direct application to machine labour is 
out of the question, on account of the periodical 
variation of the tides by day and night; but 
even if we used them to pump water for artifi- 
cial water-power, the tendency of tidal docks 
and reservoirs to silt up is an insuperable ob- 
jection in cost. Engineers, from the time of 


* An interesting account of the mode of occur- 
rence of petroleum in the eastern coal-field of Ken- 
tucky, by Mr. Lesley, will be found in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophica Society for 
May, 1865. 
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Brindley, have constantly found that there is 
nothing more nearly beyond the remedy of art 
than the silting up of harbours, docks, and res- 
ervoirs. The great new Birkenhead Docks are 
threatened with this evil, and a tidal-mill and 
reservoir constructed on the opposite side of the 
Mersey, about half a century ago, was soon 
abandoned for a similar reason.’ — p. 136. 


Nothing can be cheaper or more available 
than water-power, where the supply is abund- 
ant and constant during the year; but, 
unfortunately, this is not the case in many 
situations where water-mills exist. But 
water-power is very local and in this coun- 
try rare; and, it need hardly be observed, 
that if it had been the only natural motive 
power at our command, our manufacturin, 
capabilities would have been exceedingly 
limited and our material prosperity, there- 
fore, comparatively small. 

We have met with persons having a 
vague notion that electricity will, in some 
mysterious way, be economically employed 
to generate force ; but they are ignorant of 
the fundamental fact, upon which we have 
insisted, that no creation of force occurs in 
this world, and that we can only develop 
electricity by the exercise of some other 
equivalent force. Tyndall, in the exuber- 
ance of philosophic fancy, has imagined the 
possibility of transferring heat from the 
burning sands of the Desert of Sahara to 
the ice-bound shores of Greenland. Gigan- 
tic thermo-electric batteries are to be 
placed in the desert, and the resulting elec- 
tric currents conveyed, by insulated wires 
of metal, through the Atlantic Ocean; 
when at the end of their journey they will 
be transformed into heat, — heat and elec- 
tricity being forces reciprocally convertible. 

That dismal and unceasing complaint 
about the wrongs of Ireland has of late re- 
sounded loudly through the land. English- 
men and Scotchmen cheerfully accept the 
world as they find it, manfully struggle on- 
wards, and die at peace with all mankind. 
Not so the Irish. What is the reason? 
Is there a grievance, and, if there be, what 
is it? It may be ‘sentimental,’ to adopt 
the phrase of Lord Clanricarde in the House 
of Lords the other night, and sentimental 
grievances are incurable, except by a natu- 
ral process of exhaustion like the rinder- 
pest. It may be tenant-right; but then it 
is Irish and not English landlords who are 
to blame. There is one cause of the condi- 
tion of Ireland which the natives never 
seem to think of, and that is want of coal. 
There is Ireland, poor and complaining, & 
breakwater against the fury of the Atlantic 
reat Britain rich and. happy 
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The two islands are severed only by St: 
George’s Channel, and whence this differ- 
ence of fate? Irish emigrants flock to the 
United States and there prosper, on account 
of the demand for white labour, and, conse- 
—-* the high rate of wages. They quit 
their native land penniless and ragged, and 
in America they save money ual live in 
comparative comfort. With characteristic 
and unreasoning: impulse they attribute the 
change for the better to the virtues of a 
Republican Government, whereas it is obvi- 
ously due to the state of the labour market. 
Irishmen see England and Scotland wealthy 
and prosperous beyond parallel, and they 
cannot understand why they should not 
be equally so. They blame the British 
Government for this inequality of lot, and 
absurdly suppose they are the victims of in- 
justice. 

No delusion can exceed that on which is 
founded the cry for Government encourage- 
ment of Irish manufactures; as though in 
these days of free trade it were possible to 
establish and carry on manufactories in 
localities where the conditions are unfavour- 
able. In the North of Ireland certain 
branches of manufacture have taken root 
and thrive, because there the conditions 
are favourable. Ireland is for the most part 
exclusively a pastoral country, and no pas- 
toral country can become as rich and pros- 
perous in a material sense as a country 
which, like Great Britain, possesses vast 
stores of coal, or, in other words, of manu- 
facturing power. It would seem that Irish 
wrongs are in part the result of a cruel 
theft which Nature herself committed at 
an extremely remote epoch; for there is 
reason to believe that coal was once de- 
posited over a large part of Ireland and 
aftewards almost wholly washed away, or, 
as geologists would say, removed by denu- 
dation. This is the conclusion arrived at 
7 one of our ablest practical geologists, 

. Jukes, Director of the Irish Sodagien 
Survey.* 


* The following is the evidence on which Mr. 
Jukes founds this conclusion :— 

‘ The rocks which appear at the surface in Ireland 
are mostly those which lie below the coal-measures, 
a very large part of the country being occupied by 
the carboniferous limestone which lies next below 
the coal-measures. In several districts, however, 
the uppermost bed of carboniferous limestone is 


covered by the coal-measures, sometimes by a thick- | bl 


hess of 2000 or 3000 feet of those beds. This takes 
place either, ist, where the ground rises into hills; 
or, “2ndly, where the uppermost bed of limestone 
sinks below the surface; or, 3ruly, where such a 
combination of internal structure and external form 
(No.1) combine to produce the effect. 

In the South of Ireland there are two principal 
coal-measure areas, a large continuous one spread- 
ing from North Cork, through Kerry and Limerick, 














The export of coal is a subject which 
demands grave consideration. In the 
French Treaty we ceded our right during 
its continuance to levy any export duty on 
coal shipped to France. Much was said in 
Parliament for and against that stipulation. 
Certain persons in the House of Commons, 


into Clare, anda smaller but richer area in Tip- 
erary, Kilkenny, and Queen’s County. .The latter 
8 divided into two coal-fields—that of Castleco- 
mer and that of Killenaule—by the valley of the 
river Nore, which cuts deep enough into each side 
of the coal-measure- basin to expose the limestone 
below for a considerable distance, leaving only a 
narrow neck of coal-measures in the centre to con- 
nect the two areas into one. This area is surround- 
ed by six or seven isolated patches of coal-measures 
of greater or less size, separated from the main 
area by valleys or low spaces of limestone-ground 
varying from half a mile to three or four miles in 
width. Nobody who examined the rocks of these 
hill-sides, and found in each case a succession of 
beds exactly corresponding through a thickness of 
one or two thousand feet, could doubt that they had 
once been continuous over the intervening spaces. 

‘ But the same argument serves to show the for- 
mer connexion of the two principal coal-measure 
areas, the nearest points ot which are separated by 
a space of forty of fifty miles, measured from the 
edge of the one in Limerick to the edge of the other 
in Tipperary. For not only do the beds resting on 
the limestones precisely correspond with each oth- 
er in the two areas, but there are, in the interven- 
ing space, several small isolated patches of the 
very same beds resting on the same limestone. 
These occur wherever the uppermost bed of lime- 
stone sinks into a small basin-shaped form below 
the present surface of the ground, or as in one in- 
stance where the country is traversed by a great 
fault or dislocation, on one side of which the rocks 
are let down 4000 feet below the level they have on 
the other side of it. 

‘It is obvious that the only rational way of ac- 
counting for these facts is to suppose that the whole 
area was at one time covered by coal-measures, 
which were subsequently bent and broken by inter- 
nal force of disturbance, and more or less destroyed 
by the external operation of denuding action, the 
parts now remaining being those which were 
spared by that action, in consequence of their be- 
ing most removed from its operation. 

In proceeding from the South to the North of 
Ireland we traverse a great limestone plain till we 
again find (in Leitrim) hills of coal-measures rest- 
ing on the limestone, which may similarly be 
shown to have been most probably connected origi- 
nally with those of the South; so that there are 
good grounds for the belief that Ireland was at 
one time one great coal-measure area with mere 
islands of still older rocks standing up through the 
coal-measures at wide intervals. 

‘It appears, also, that the lower part of these 
coal-measures, say the lowest two thousand feet of 
them next to the limestone, were very poor in coals 
the lowest thousand feet having no coal at all, an 
that beds of good coal, with a workable thickness 
of from 4 feet to 6 feet, did not occur below a level 
of 2600 feet above the top of the limestone. 

‘Such beds of coal are found in little isolated 
basins where that thickness of coal-measures. is 
brought into the ground, and render their former 
extension over much larger areas extremely proba- 


e. 

‘ This denudation and destruction of coal-produ- 
cing rocks is not recent, for an examination of the 
geological structure of Antrim and its borders 
shows that it had been already largely carried out 
before the Permian and Triassic periods. 

‘Nature herself, therefore, began to impoverish 
Ireland even at so early a Fg as the Paleozoic 
epoch, and has done very little since to compensate 
her for this harsh usage,’ 
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lieries, naturally spoke strongly in favour of 
it, urging as one ground the usual nonsense 
aboui the practical inexhaustibility of our 
coal-fields. It is neither unreasonable nor 
uncharitable to suppose that the judgment 
of men is liable to os warped when their 
personal advantage is at stake. In the 
House of Peers Lord Overstone contended 
‘that an export duty on a commodity of 
peculiar value and limited supply, like 
coal, may be an advantageous and legiti- 
mate source of revenue.* To this it is 
replied that an «xport duty on coal would 
be virtually a tax upon outward tonnage 
and therefore a discouragement of naviga- 
tion. It would, doubtless, be difficult to 
levy such a duty so as not to injure or in- 
convenience our shipping interest. Again, 
it may be asked whether the coal which we 
sell to foreigners will not bring more gain 
to the nation in the end than if it were 
allowed to remain fora long period under- 
ground. We have not, however, space at 
our disposal to enable us to examine this 
highly important problem of political econo- 
my. If they who framed the French 
Treaty had been as well informed and as 
much interested in the coal and iron trades 
as in those of cotton and calico, we should 
not have been outwitted as we have been 
with respect to both. The quantity of coal 
sent to France may be comparatively small, 
but what then if the policy be wrong in 
principle? Many statesmen of the present 
day seem disposed to ignore principle al- 
together in the matter of legislation, and to 
be swayed by the fear of noisy and mis- 
chievous demagogues of the hour rather 
than influenced by a patriotic regard either 
for the present or for the future welfare of 
their country. 

We cannot refrain from noticing in this 
article one point which concerns every in- 
habitant of London and the surrounding 
country within a circle of which the centre 
is the General Post Office and the length of 
the radius twenty miles — we allude to the 
coal-tax, an impost of which the lamentable 
history will be found in the pamphlets, of 
which the titles are given at the head of this 
article ; and they are well deserving of pe- 
rusal at the present time, when Bills have 
just been brought into the House of Com- 
mons by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for the Thames Embankment (North) Ap- 
proaches and Park Lane Improvement. It 
1s proposed to carry out these works with 
money borrowed on the security of ‘The 


** The Coal Question,’ p. 330, 
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who were largely concerned in Welsh Col- 


Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im- 
provement Fund,’ established out of the pro- 
ceeds of the taxes raised under the ‘ Lon- 
don Coal and Wine Duties Act, 1863, 
which will not expire until July 5th, 1882. 
By this Act every ton of coal whith enters 
the metropolitan area contained within a 
circuit of twenty miles in a direct line from 
the General Post Office, whether brought 
by canals, railways, or the Thames, pays a 
duty of somewhat more than a shilling, or 
more than twice the amount of royalty 
which many proprietors of coal receive. 
How at this period of commercial freedom 
and abolition of excise duties the manufact- 
urers of London should tolerate such an im- 
position is extraordinary. Such a tax is a 
matter of serious consideration where the 
consumption of coal is very large, as in 
many establishments within the metropoli- 
tan area. We believe it to be wrong in 
rinciple, and condemn it accordingly. 
e should be sorry to be hampered with 
the French octroi system in London. We 
are in favour of all reasonable Metropolitan 
improvements, and we know that for such 
purposes money must be forthcoming; but 
let it be levied by rates upon property, like 
the sewers’ and other rates. hat can be 
more anomalous than to allow the French 
to have our coal duty free, while not a 
ound of the same coal can be consumed in 
ondon and the vicinity without having 
paid a tax? Good British coal may even 
be purchased on the West Coast of South 
America for about 2/. per ton, or only about 
a third more than the London price. Sure- 
ly coal is sufficiently taxed before it reaches 
us. 
In conclusion, we may observe that there 
is plenty of coal in the world, however soon ° 
our own may come to anend. The largest 
coal-field in the world is that of the United 
States. There is excellent coal in Nova - 
Scotia. From Brazil we have received 
samples of coal, apparently of the carboni- 
ferous system, but much of it is. worthless 
from the presence of pyrites in large quan- 
tity. We have examined the lignites of 
Trinidad, some of which are of good quali- 
ty, and one variety closely resembles car- 
boniferous coal in composition as well as ap- 
pearance. There is lignite even on Desola- 
tion Island in the South Pacific Ocean, but 
it is comparatively worthless from its being 
seamed, remarkable to say, with a zeoliti* 
mineral. The lignite of New Zealand is a 
valuable fuel. There is carboniferous coal 
in Borneo and Australia. We have referred 
to the coal-field of China. There are copi- 
ous deposits of lignite in Europe, as in Bo- 
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hemia and many other localities. France, 
Belgium, Saxony, and Prussia, raise annu- 
ally an increasing amount of carboniferous 
coal; but probably in the aggregate not a 
third of what is gotten in Great Britain. 
There is much interesting information on 
this subject in the volume of ‘ Reports re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Secretaries of 
Embassy and Legation respecting Coal,’ to 
which we invite attention. We would sug- 
gest that in future Reports of this kind it 
would be desirable to present a well-digest- 
ed summary of the produce of the different 
countries in the convenient form of a table. 

The time must come when Great Britain 
shall cease to be a great manufacturing na- 
tion, according to the accepted meaning of 
that expression; but, however mournful 
and unwelcome this proposition may be, we 
-have the satisfaction of knowing that we 
are now laying the foundation of prosper- 
ous and mighty kingdoms in various parts 
of the world. Nor can we for a moment 
believe that, even when the resources on 
which we now so much rely shall have been 
exhausted, this great imperial nation, which 
possesses so many advantages of position, 
will cease to be the abode of liberty, of hap- 
piness, of religious and intellectual enlight- 
enment. 


Poetry, Lyrical, Narrative, and Satirical, of 
the Cwil War. Selected and edited by 
Richard Grant White. New York: The 
American News Company. 


[We copy Mr. White’s Preface, as giving 
a better account than we could elsewhere 
find, of a volume that will be in every good 
library in the country.] 


PREFACE. 


Ir is generally true that great events do 
not inspire great poems. Upon the Refor- 
mation, the Cromwellian Rebellion, the 
French Revolution, our own War of Inde- 
penton, nothing important and enduring 

as been written in verse. Barlow’s “ Col- 
umbiad ” is a fair type of the poetry pro- 
duced upon such subjects. There is little 
hope for a poem, if the poet trusts for the 
interest of his work to the dignity of his 
theme. To the poet pertains the power of 
elevating his subjects; nay, the very essence 
of his poetry is in‘that elevation, —in his 
adding himself to his subject. The choice 
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of a great event as the theme for a poem is 
unwise, because the poet’ can hardly fail to 
fall:short of the mental elevation produced 
by the relation of such an event in simple 
prose. He will find himself compelled to as- 
sume the position of a decorator rather than 
that of acreator; and his decorations will 
only call attention to their littleness and the 
grandeur of the reality to which they have 
been appended. The “ Iliad ” and the “ Ge- 
rusalemme Liberata,” are not exceptions to 
this rule, and the “‘ Paradise Lost” may be 
one only in seeming. It was no mere poetical 
formula, that prayer of Milton’s that he might 
have strength to rise to the height of his 
great ment ; and with all the beauty and 
nobility of thought and sustained power in 
his chief epic, another generation must 
pass ere it can be safely said that the fare 
which he owes to the criticism of the Queen 
Anne school of literature will endure in its 
present proportions, and that he did indeed 
soar high enough to be above his theme. 
And unless he did so, the chief merit of his 
oem is not in its poetry, which is his, but 
in the facts narrated in it, which he derived 
from others. ‘ The Iliad” is a marked in- 
stance of the power of a poet’s genius to 
randize the subject of his song. The 
bloody strife between the chiefs of a few 
petty semi-barbarous tribes about a wan- 
ton woman have been made by the genius 
of Homer to assume such dignity and pro- 
portion that for centuries they haverfilled the 
minds of men as the ideal of great and martial 
enterprise ; and two little streams that would 
hardly more than turna village mill, and 
which are associated with no event or func- 
tion so important to mankind, (unlike the 
Jordan or the Rubicon, for instance,) have 
a place in the world’s memory unequalled by 
that of rivers that have fertilized half a con- 
tinent, and have been for centuries the 
highways of commerce and the channels of 
civilization. ; 

But although great poems are rarely in- 
spired by great events, in modern days the 
feelings of civilized people in periods of na- 
tional peril or great political excitement have 
generally found expression in verse, which 
has not only an historical value as a contem- 
porary record, but a peculiar and sometimes 
a very high value as poetical literature. The 
ballads and lyrical pieces that were written 
during the civil wars of our forefathers in 
England during the Scotch civil wars, the 
British Revolution of 1688, in France du- 
ring the war of the Fronde, and during the 
great Revolution and its successors, not only 
tell us of the actors in those scenes, what 
they did, and how their souls were stirred 








by the events which passed before them, 
but they have an intrinsic poetical charm 
which pertains to every elevated and skil- 
ful rhythmical expression of human expe- 
rience or emotion. The struggle which has 
just decided that the Anglo-American com- 
monwealths lying between the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico form one republic and 
not thirty-six, or even two, and which, be- 
ginning in a determination on one side that 
slavery should be, and on the other that it 
should not be propagated, ended in the ut- 
ter demolition of the original bone of con- 
tention, has been remarkably fruitful of 
what in the last generation was well styled 
occasional poetry. It was inevitable that 
it should be so, from the education of the 
people who were the actors in the strife, 
from their general ability, not only to write 
and read, but to express themselves with 
readiness, and from their acquaintance with 
the rich poetical literature of their mother 
tongue. And as in no other war that ever 
was fought were there among the actual, com- 
batants, the rank and file, and among their 
mothers, wives, and daughters, so many per- 
sons capable of writing, so of no other war are 
there such voluminous contemporary records, 
in verse as well as in prose, written by 
those who could say, with Virgil’s hero, that, 
either in action or in suffering, they were 
part of what they told. 

From as much of the mass thus produced 
as I could gather for examination, I have 
selected for this volume all that appeared 
worthy of preservation on any account. In 
the making of this selection poetical merit 
has not been the only consideration. Verses 
which celebrated at,all worthily, or with spir- 
it, any important event in the war, — which 
expressed truthfully any mood of popular 
feeling, or which embodied any type of 
character, whether enduring or the transito- 
ry creation of the circumstances of the day, 
— have been deemed peculiarly fit for this 
collection, although merely for their intrinsic 
excellence they might not be worthy of per- 
manent preservation. No poem of conspicu- 
ous worth elicited by the war will be found 
lacking in these pages; but some of moderate 
merit have been omitted in favour of others of 
no greater poetical value, because from their 
subject, or from their embodiment of char- 
acter or revelation of feeling, the latter pre- 
sented claims not found in the former. Nor 
have [ been at all fastidious as to the quar- 
ter in which I looked for this poetry, or as 
to the subjects of the verses. In the forma- 
tion of a volume which aims to be a poetical 
reflex of the mind of a whole people under 

the excitement of a war lasting four years, 
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fastidiousness in these respects would be 
much out of place. I have looked through 
the street ballads as well as the monthly ma- 
gazines, and have taken as readily what 
was printed upon a broadside, or written for 
negro minstrels, as what came from Bryant, 
Longfellow, Lowell, or Boker. Consequent- 
ly there may be found among these poems 
pieces which some readers will pronounce 
decidedly vulgar, and others which will be 
thought objectionable by other readers be- 
cause of the views they express on public af- 
fairs, or of their estimates of public charae- 
ters. As to the question of vulgarity, that I 
shall leave to be settled by the genteel peo- 
ple who may be offended; as to the other 
point, I will only say that this collection 
would not have been worthy of the attention 
which I hope it may receive, if it did not 
contain somewhat of which I cannot approve, 
myself. For example, I have read all that 
I could discover of the war-poetry written 
by the confederated enemies of my govern- 
ment, and have preserved here all that in 
the most catholic spirit I deemed of any in- 
trinsic merit or incidental interest. It was 
my original purpose to embody this with 
the substance of the volume, giving each 
piece its place im the order of time; but 
finding so little of this poetry which possess- 
ed any kind of interest, instead of scattering 
it sparsely through the collection, I have put 
it by itself in an appendix. The secession- 
ists fought much better than they wrote; 
and it is worthy of remark that the best 
poem on their side, “ The Confederate Flag,” 
was published in a New York newspaper, 
“ The Freeman’s Journal.” When they next 
fight, — may it be long ere then, and ma 

we stand together ! — they will fight as well, 
and write better, and in a better cause. 
Aside, moreover, from the sentiment which 
they express or their poetical merits, there 
is undoubtedly a quality in certain songs 
which insures popularity, and which seems 
to be a certain rhythm, or /ilt, which seizes 
upon the memory and bewitches without al- 
ways pleasing the ear; and I have not 
passed over compositions of which this was 
| the only merit. It may be that some peo- 
| ple complacently thought, as they listened 
to that nonsensical farrago, “Old John 
Brown,” that here was proof that “ the great 
_ popular heart of this country beat in unison 
with the impulses of humanity toward uni- 
| versal freedom.” But the truth was that 
| the alternate jig and swing of the air caused 
|it to stick in the uneducated ear as burrs 
‘stick to a blackberry girl. . Evidence of this 
| appears in the fact that the song, already un- 
| heard and passing rapidly into oblivion with 


| 
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us, is now just as popular in London as it 
ever washere. The “Pall Mall Gazette” 
of October 14th, 1865, tells us that “ the 
street boys of London,” not, it may perhaps 
be safely assumed, from views of broad phi- 
lanthropy have decided in its favour against 
“My Maryland,” and “The Bonnie Blue 
Flag.” The “ Gazette” goes on tosay that 
“The great Federal war-song [meaning 
‘Old John Brown ’] is the favourite of the 
people, — of those who sing in the highways. 
The somewhat lugubrious refrain — ‘ Glory, 
glory, hallelujah!’ — has excited their admi- 
ration to a wonderful degree, and almost 
threatens to extinguish that hard-worked, 
exquisite effort of modern minstrelsy,— 
‘Slap Bang.’ The slight flavour of blasphe- 
my which ‘Old John Brown’ contains does 
not apparently give any offence to the popu- 
lar appetite, — rather the contrary effect is 
observable.” When neither patriotic nor 
party feeling is involved, and the question is 
between Glory Hallelujah! and Slap Bang! 
and the doxology carries the day, we need 
be in no doubt as to the reason for the pre- 
ference. 

The’ poetry elicited by any civil war is 
found either to relate the events of the war 
or the acts of personages more or less dis- 
tinguished in it, and so to be in the nature 
of the ballad,—to describe or celebrate 
some character or type individual brought 
by the war into prominence,—to express 
the feelings of the partisans — or to attack 
one side or the other with ridicule and sat- 
ire. Our civil war did not fail to produce 
poetical compositions having all these mo- 
tives, slthough it was inevitable that in our 
case, as in others, many of them partook in 
such a marked degree of the characteristics 
of two classes that they could not with pro- 
priety be assigned to either. Such is the 
first piece in this volume, “ Brother Jona- 
than’s Lament for Sister Caroline,” in 
which Dr. Holmes gave expression to the 
feeling throughout the North on the passage 
of the so-called secession ordinance by South 
Carolina, and with certain foreknowledge 
told, not only the consequences of that act 
to our “ wayward sister,” but the spirit in 
which she would be received in her time of 
suffering and her sorrow, if not her repent- 
ance,—such are “ The Flag,” by Mr. Wood- 
man, “ The Present Crisis,” by Mr. Lowell, 
and “On the Hill before Centreville,” 
which not only tells vividly the story of the 
battle of Bull Run, but puts in living lines 
the shame and the anguish which over- 
whelmed us upon hearing of the senseless 
panic which closed that battle; although 
now, understanding the vicissitudes of that 





day, and knowing the fortunes of war better, 
we can hold up our heads while we -talk of 
the behavior of our raw, peacefully-bred 
soldiers, even on that disastrous occasion. 
Such also is Mr. Stedman’s “ Wanted —A 
Man,” which embodies the mingled sickness 
of heart and suppressed wrath which, justly 
or unjustly, filled people’s souls at the 
events of the battle summer of 1862. The 
poems by Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Boker 
upon the unflinching contest of the Cumber- 
land with her invulnerable assailant, and 
Lieut. Brownell’s “ River Fight,” and “ Bay 
Fight,” Mr. Whittier’s “ Barbara Fritchie,” 
with many others in the collection, are al- 
most purely narrative in character, and may 
be regarded as ballads. In some of them 
the simplicity of the narration and the men- 


tion of the names of the actors give great | 


vitality to the composition. This is partic- 
ularly the case with “Barbara Fritchie,” 
which is interesting no less for its portrait 
of Stonewall Jackson than for its celebration 
of its heroine, and its description of the stir- 
ring incident to which, as it has been told 
by Mr. Whittier, she will owe an enduring 
fame. The rebel “Stonewall Jackson’s 
Way” is a very spirited, and, it would seem, 
faithful piece of figure-painting somewhat 
of the same kind. And what an air of 


truth, and a presence of real flesh and | 


blood, is given to Mr. Brownell’s descri 
tions by iis telling, with their deeds, the 
names of Admiral Farragut’s subordinates, 
— Craven and Drayton, Bell aud Bailey, 
Kimberly, Marchand, and Strong, and 
Jouett, the mate of the —— n Mr. 
Bayard Taylor’s “ Chicago Surrender,” writ- 
ten immediately upon the adjournment of 
the Chicago Convention, we have a reflex 
of the feeling which the proceedings of that 
assembly excited throughout the Free 
States; a feeling which, enduring in spite 
of all the claims of party interests, and the 
effect of party discipline, manifested itself 
in a manner unprecedented in the’ election 
which this convention assembled to carry. 
Therefore the presence of that poem in such 
a collection is insured in spite of a palpable 
plagiarism in the first stanza from Mr. Dick- 
ens, oy in the person of his own crea- 
ture, Elijah Pogram ;— a slip the more sur- 
rising, even in this fugitive composition, as 
r. Taylor shows us his best points, sim- 
plicity and manliness of style, when he is 
writing verse. In such pieces as Lieuten- 
ant De Forest’s “In Louisiana,” we get 
clear glimpses of the country over which 
this great struggle raged for four long years ; 
and appearing in Mr. Whittier’s “ At Port 
Royal,” and Mrs. Gray’s “Fisherman of 
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Beaufort,” and one or two other pieces of 
lighter character, the negro, “ causa teterri- 
ma hujys belli,” occupies his subordinate, 
though important place, upon the scene 
which his inherited captivity has deluged 
with fraternal blood. 

Of the pictures of life and character in 
these poems, a striking specimen is “ The 
Brier-Wood Pipe,” in which that singular 
worthy, the New York volunteer fireman, 
appears drawn to the life. This sketch is 


has now vanished into the past; his life 
having ended with, although not because 
of, the war, his behavior in which, in his 
collective capacity, did not justify all the 
expectations of his friends. Other composi- 
tions of this kind are “Uncle Sam,” and 
“The Bounty Jumper,” both of which, even 
if “ The Brier-Wood Pipe” escapes, will be 
voted exceedingly low by certain people. 
It would have been strange, indeed, if 
the position taken by the British Govern- 
ment and the bulk of the British governing 
classes toward our republic, as soon as it 


if the rebellion were nursed, that we might 
be destroyed, * being, as it was, the mere 
supplement of two defeated attempts at op- 
pression, and sixty years of continued in- 
sult, had not produced a feeling which 
sought expression in satire and invective. 
And here again Mr. Whittier and Mr. 
Lowell speak for their countrymen just as 
we would have them speak. The spirit 
which produced “ Punch’s Run from Ma- 
nassas Junction” meets its proper rebuke in 
the address “To Englishmen,” and gets a 
Roland for its Oliver in Mr. Lowell’s “John- 
athan to John.” But the “New Song to 
an Old Tune” tells the whole truth upon 


* This is no supposition based upon a mere con- 
currence of events which might have been fortui- 
tous. Half this volume might.be filled with extracts 
from British newspapers, vituperating “the slave- 
holders ” without measure, when it was thought that 
their rebellion was only strong enough to derange 
trade and hinder the export of cotton, and the pag- 
es of Punch ( Britannia’s rose-tinted mirror ) will 
be found full at this period of savage ridicule of the 
secessionists. But when it appeared that there 
— was a chance for the destruction of the great 
republic, how sudden and how shameless was the 
change! One candid Briton, who has since seen the 
error of his ways, said to me, frankly, ‘‘ There’s no 
use lying about it and denying that we all felt a se- 
cret satisfaction at the possible destruction of a suc- 
cessful rebel against the British government, and a 


r. Rosetti, a British painter and writer of repute, 
writing in the Atlantic magazine upon British feel- 
ing in regard to our war, says: “The first of the 
four motives in question . .. and by far the most 
powerful of all: The English as a nation dislike the 
Americans as a nation . 
ural, though assuredly not a laudable feeling, — the 
residual soreness left by our defeat in the old 
Amcrican War of Independence.” 





the more valuable because the subject of it. 


seemed to them that there was a fair chance, - 
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this subject. Our British cousins who con- 
tinually speak as if the feeling which their 
conduct has awakened in this country were 
a new one, or at least had its source in the 
events of the present day, and as if what 
they call the Trent outrage were without a 
precedent, and also as if we were —— 
eager for a quarrel with them, would do 
well to read the unpretending production 
of this anonymous parodist, and then take 
the little trouble that will be needful to dis- 
cover, if they do not know already, the facts 
about this matter. p 
Perhaps the most interesting of these lit- 
tle poems are those which express the feel- 
ings and emotions of the actors and suffer- 
ers in the struggle, and portray the various 
phases of our social and political life during 
those four years of eventful memory. The 
variety of these is very great, and their 
general faithfulness to fact very notewor- 
thy. From Mr. Cutler’s “ Lullaby,” so sim- 
le, so tender, and so true, that it seems 
Loar more than a literal record of what 
must have been sung in twilight hours by 
thousands of sad-hearted women in farm- 
steads and cities the country over, to Lieu- 
tenant Realf’s “Io Triumphe!” in which 
the whole nation’s faith and hope, repent- 
ance and rejoicing, struggle into words that, 
in their alternate pause and rush, reflect 
the turbulence of the time, — from the cry, 
in “The Potomac, 1861,” of the girl be- 
reaved of her lover, to the “Horatian Ode,” 
in which Mr. Stoddard tells, in prolonged 
but well-sustained quatrains, the style of 
which smacks rather of England in the first 
uarter of the seventeenth century than of 
me in the first, a people’s sober, decorous 
grief at the violent death of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the gradation is full and perfect. No 
man, no woman, lacks a representative 
voice, and it would seem that no passing 
emotion, more than any abiding sentiment, 
fails of expression. How unexaggerated 
in all their strength most of these poems 
now are seen to be by us! The writers 
seem to have found in their imaginations 
the real facts, and in their fancies the words 
hat most truthfully expressed them. Even 
the terrible threat which closes General 
Lander’s “ Rhode Island to the South,” and 
which might have been not without reason 


|looked upon by a mere spectator of the 
a commercial and manufacturing rival.” And | 


struggle as a poetical hyperbole pushed to 
the verge of extravagance, proved to be 
hardly more than a literal announcement of 


| what was to happen. And yet, striking as 
. . + The second is a nat- | 


are such utterances (and there are others 
like this) of a determination to maintain 
the republic at whatever cost of life, there 
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is throughout these compositions a notable 
absence of sanguinary or revengeful feeling, 
or even of hatred,—a negative trait ren- 
dered the more remarkable by ‘the single 
manifestation of that feeling among the 
many loyal pieces, and its frequent recur- 
rence among the few written by rebel pens. 
Coming under this class, and yet having 
characteristic traits of their own, are the 
poems which paint the home life and the 
daily trials of the people that furnished the 
volunteer soldiers who did the fighting of 
this war. Such are “Driving Home the 
Cows,” “ A Woman’s Waiting,” “ The Song 
of the Camps,” “After All,” and “ The 
Heart of the War.” No painted picture, 
no long-drawn description, could give a 
more faithful and vivid portraiture of rural 
life in the Free States during the war than 
these compositions, and some others like 
them, scattered through this volume,— 
most of them anonymous, and written for 
the cdlumns of a newspaper or a magazine 
by people who lived among the scenes which 
they describe. “ Driving Home the Cows” 
might be called as faithful as a photograph, 
were it not that in addition to its faithful- 


_ hess it tells a tale that can only be told by 


human lips, and embodies a feeling that 
will only take form under the touch of hu- 
man hands. It is noteworthy that the rebel 
poetry furnishes no corresponding pictures 
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of life and character in whatever class. I 
have looked for them in vain. 

Whether we have reason to be proud or 
ashamed of the poetry produced by our civil 
war, — most of it written by unpractised 
hands, — it will be for each reader to decide 
for himself after perusal of this volume; but 
this I may venture to say from knowledge, 
that these poems being arranged in the or- 
der of time, the book tells the story of the 
war like a rhymed chronicle. 

My thanks are due to the authors of 
many of the following poems for permission 
that they should appear in these pages. 
Some are printed without such permission, 
because I knew not where or how to address 
their authors, and others because they had 
been already so often quoted as to be almost 
common property. My acknowledgements 
are also due to the proprietors of “ Harper’s 
Magazine,” “Harper’s Weekly Journal,” 
and the “ Atlantic Monthly” magazine, for 
permission to make selections from their 
pages; and to those useful collections, Mr. 
Frank Moore’s “Rebellion Record,” and 
Littell’s “ Living Age,” I am also indebted. 
Many of the compositions, — of those owned 
by their authors as well as of those which 
have remained anonymous—I have been 
unable to trace to papers in which they first 


appeared. 
? R. G. W. 
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O souTHERN breeze, amid the wooded hills, 
Breathe tenderly, while golden sunshine fills 
The valley that I love. 


Lift soft the russet drift of winter leaves, 
Delicious air! the sweet Arbutus weaves 
Her sprays of pink below; 


In spicy hollow, search, in covert dell, 
O’er the still slopes where winter sunshine fell, 
And brightened day by day. 


Lift the dead leaves, ah, sunny southern 
wind, 
And rosy buds, and waxen clusters find, 
And leaves of massy green. 











So dearly, as in days of long ago, 
The murmur of the river sweet and slow, 
Around the foresf hills, 


Comes up the valley, up the crested rise 
Of lifted cedars pencilled on the skies, 
Comes back again to me, 


Among the rustling leaves, with wistful eyes, 
Tracing once more the May-flower’s sweet 
surprise 
f hidden loveliness, 


Sad for the little child no golden Spring 
Under the leaves to bloom doth ever bring, 
O namesake buds, for me. 


— R. Mills. 
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CHAPTER X. 
FLORENCE BURTON AT THE RECTORY. 


Harry CLAVERING went down to Strat- 
ton, slept one night at old Mr. Burton’s 
house, and drove Florence over to Claver- 
ing, — twenty miles across the country, — 
on the following day. This journey togeth- 
er had been looked forward to with great 
delight by both of them, and Florence, in 
spite of the snubbing which she had re- 
ceived from her lover because of her pru- 
dence, was very happy as she seated herself 
alongside of him in the vehicle which had 
been sent over from the rectory, and which 
he called a trap. Not a word had as yet 
been said between them as to that snub- 
bing, nor was Harry minded that anything 
should be said. He meant to carry on his 
revenge by being dumb on that subject. 
But such -was not Florence’s intention. 
She desired not only to have her own way 
in this matter, but desired also that he 
should assent to her arrangements. 

It was a charming day for such a jour- 
ney. It was cold, but not cold enough to 
make them uncomfortable. There was 
a wind, but not wind enough to torment 
them. Once there came on a little shower, 
which just sufficed to give Harry an oppor- 
tunity of wrapping Tis companion , very 
closely, but he had hardly completed the 
ceremony before the necessity for it was 
over. They both agreed that this mode of 
travelling was infinitely preferable to a 
journey by railroad, and I myself should be 
of the same opinion if one could always 
make one’s journeys under the same circum- 
stances. And it must be understood that 
Harry, though no doubt he was still taking 
his revenge on Florence by abstaining from 
all allusion to her letter, was not disposed 
to make himself otherwise disagreeable. 
He played his part of lover very well, and 
Florence was supremely happy. 

“ Harry,” she said, when the journey was 
more than half completed, “ you never told 
me what you thought of my letter.” 

“Which letter?” But he knew very 
well which was the letter in question. 

“ My prudent letter, — written in answer 
to yours that was very imprudent.” 

“I thought there was nothing more to be 
said about it.” 

“Come, Harry, don’t let there be any 
subject between: us that we don’t care to 
think about and discuss. I know what you 
meant by not answering me. You meant 
to punish me, — did you not, for having an 
opinion different from yours? Is not that 
true, Harry ?” 





| 
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“Punish you,—no; I did not want to 
punish you. It was I that was punished, I 
think.” 

“ But you know I was right. Was I not 
right ?” 

a] think you were wrong, but I don’t 
want to say anything more about it now.” 

“ Ah, but, Harry, I want you to talk 
about it. Is it not everything to me,— 
everything in this world, — that you and I 
should agree about this? Ihave nothing 
else to think of but you. I have nothing to 
hope for but that I may live to be your 
wife. My only care in the world is my 
care for you! Come, Harry, don’t be glum 
with me.” 

“T am not glum.” ° 

“Speak a nice word to me. Tell me 
that you believe me when I say that itis not 
of myself I am thinking, but of you.” 

“ Why can’t you let me think for myself 
in this?” 

“ Because you have got to think for me.” 

“ And I think you’d do very well on the 
income we've got. If you'll consent to mar- 
ry, this summer, I won’t be glum, as you 
call it, a moment longer.” 

“No, Harry; I must not do that. I 
should be false to my duty to you if I did.” 

“Then it’s no use saying anything more 
about it.” 

“ Look here, Harry, if an engagement for 
two years is tedious to you” — 

“ Of course it is tedious. Is not waiting 
for anything always tedious? There’s 
nothing I hate so much as waiting.” 

“ But listen to me,” said she, gravely. “If 
it is too tedious, if it is more than you think 
you can bear without being unhappy, I will 
release you from your engagement.” 

“ Florence !” 

“ Hear me to the end. It will make no 
change in me; and then if you like to come 
to me again at the end of the two years, 
you may be sure of the way in which I 
shall receive you.” 

“ And what good would that do ?” 

“ Simply this good, that you would not be 
bound in a manner that makes you unhappy. 
If you did not intend that when you asked 
me to be your wife— Oh, Harry, all I 
want is to make you happy. That is all 
that I care for, all that I think about !” 

Harry swore to her with ten thousand 
oaths that he would not release her from 
any part of her engagement with him, that 
he would give her no loop-hole of escape 
from him, that he intended to hold her so 
firmly that if she divided herself from him, 
she should be accounted among women a 
paragon of falseness. He was ready, he 
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said, to marry her to-morrow. That was 
his wish, his idea of what would be best 
for both of them ;— and after that, if not to- 
morrow, then on the next day, and so on 
till the day should come on which she 
should consent to become his wife. He 
went on also to say that he should continue 
to torment her on the subject about once a 
week. till he had induced her to give way ; 
and then he quoted a Latin line to show 
that a constant dropping of water will hol- 
low a stone. This was somewhat at vari- 
ance with a declaration he: had made to 
Mrs. Burton, in Onslow Crescent, to the ef- 
fect that he would never speak to Florence 
again upon the subject; but then men do 
occasionally change their minds, and Harry 
hee was a man who often changed 
is. 

Florence, as he made the declaration 
above described, thought that he played his 
part of lover very well, and boon her- 
self a little closer to him as she thanked 
him for his warmth. “ Dear Harry, you are 
80 — and so kind, and I do love you so 
truly!” In this way the journey was made 
very pleasantly, and when Florence was 
driven up to the rectory door she was quite 
contented with her coachman. 

Harry Clavering, who is the hero of our 
story, will not, I fear, have hitherto pre- 
sented himself to the reader as having much 
of the heroic nature in his character. It 
will, perhaps, be complained of him that he 
is fickle, vain, easily led, and almost as 
easily led to evil as to good. But it should 
be remembered that hitherto he has been 
rather hardly dealt with in these pages, and 
that his faults and weaknesses have been 
exposed almost unfairly. That he had such 
faults and was subject to such weaknesses 
may be believed of him; but there may be 
a question whether as much evil would not 
be known of most men, let them be heroes 
or not be heroes, if their characters were, so 
to say, turned inside out before our eyes. 
Harry Clavering, fellow of his college,’ six 
feet high, with handsome face and person, 
and with plenty to say for himself on all 
subjects, was esteemed highly and regarded 


much by those who knew him, in spite of 


those little foibles which marred his charac- 
ter; and I must beg the reader to take the 
world’s opinion about him, and not to esti- 
mate him too meanly thus early in this 
history of his adventures. 

If this tale should ever be read by any 
lady who, in the course of her career, has 
entered a house under circumstances similar 
to those which had brought Florence Bur- 
ton to Clavering rectory, she will under- 
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stand how anxious must have been that 
young lady when she encountered the whole 
Clavering family in the hall. She had been 
blown about by the wind, and her cloaks 
and shawls were heavy on her, and her hat 
was a little out of shape, — from some fault 
on the part of Harry, as I believe, — and 
she felt herself to be a dowdy as she ap- 
peared among them. What would 
think of ‘her, and what would they think of 
Harry in that he had chosen such an one to 
be his wife? Mrs. Clavering had kissed her 
before she had seen that lady’s face; and 
Mary and Fanny had kissed her before she 
knew which was which; and then a stout, 
clerical gentleman kissed her who, no doubt, 
was Mr. Clavering, senior. After that, 
another clerical gentleman, very much 
younger and very much slighter, shook 
hands with her. He might have kissed her, 
too, had he been so minded, for Florence 
was too confused to be capable of making 
any exact reckoning in the matter. He 
might have done so— that is, as far as Flo- 
rence was concerned. It may be a ques- 
tion whether Mary Clavering would not 
have objected; for this clerical yentleman 
was the Rev. Edward Fielding who was to 
become her husband in three days’ time. 

“Now, Florence,” said Fanny, come up- 
stairs into mamma’s room and have some 
tea, and we'll look at you. Harry, you 
needn’t come. You've had her to yourself 
for a long time, and can have her again in 
the evening.” 

Florence, in this way, was taken upstairs 
and found herself seated by a fire, while 
three pairs of hands were taking from her 
her shawls‘and hat and cloak, almost before 
she knew where she was. 

“Tt is so odd to have you here,” said Fan- 
ny. “We have only one brother, so, of 
course, we shall make very much of you. 
Isn’t she nice, mamma ?” 

I’m sure she is; very nice. But I 
shouldn’t have told her so before her face, if 
you hadn’t asked the question.” 

“ That’s nonsense, mamma. You mustn’t 
believe mamma when she preténds to be 
grand and sententious. It’s only put on as 
a sort of company air, but we don’t mean 
to make company of you.” 

“ Pray don’t,” said Florence. 

“Tm so glad you are come just at this 
time,” said Mary. “I think so much of 
having Harry’s future wife at my wedding. 
I wish we were both going to be married the 
same day.” : 

“ But we are not going to be married for 
ever so long. Two years hence has been 


the shortest time named.” 
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“ Don’t be sure of that, Florence,” said 
Fanny. ‘“ We have all of us received a 
special commission from Harry to talk you 
out of that heresy ; have we not, mamma?” 

“T think you had better not tease 
Florence about that immediately on her 
arrival. It’s hardly fair.” Then, when 
they had drunk their tea, Florence was 
taken away to her own room, and before 
she was allowed to go downstairs she was 
intimate with both the girls, and had so far 
overcom¢ her awe of Harry’s mother as to 
be able to answer her without confusion. 

“ Well, sir, what do you think of her?” 
said Harry to his father, as soon as they 
were alone. 

“T have not had time to think much of 
her yet. She seems to be very pretty. 
She isn’t so tall as I thought she would be.” 

“No; she’s not tall,” said Harry, in a 
voice of disappointment. 

“T’ve no doubt we shall like her very 
much. What money is she to have ?” 

“A hundred a year while her father 
lives.” 

“ That’s not much.” 

“Much or little, it made no difference 
with me. I should never have thought of 
marrying a girl for her money. It’s a kind 
of thing that I hate. I almost wish she 
was to have nothing.” 

“T shouldn’t refuse it if I were you.’ 

“ Of course, I shan’t refuse it; but what 
I mean is that I never thought about it 
when I asked her to have me; and I 
shouldn’t have been a bit more likely to 
ask her if she had ten times as much.” 

“ A fortune with one’s wife isn’t a bad 
thing fof a poor man, Harry.” 

“ But a poor man must be poor in more 
senses than one when he looks about to get 
a fortune in that way.” 

“JT suppose you won’t marry just yet,” 
said the father. “Including everything, 
you would not have five hundred a year, 
and that would be very close work in Lon- 
don.” 

“It’s not quite decided yet, sir. As far 
as I am myself concerned, I think that peo- 
ple are a great deal too prudent about 
money. I believe I could live as a married 
man on a hundred a year, if I had no 
more; and as for London, I don’t see why 
London should be more expensive than any 
other place. You can get exactly what 
you want in London, and make your half- 
_ go farther there than anywhere 
else.” 

“ And your sovereigns go quicker,” said 
the rector. 

“ All that is wanted,” said Harry, “is the 
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will to live on your income, and a little 
firmness in carrying out your plans.” 

The rector of Clavering, as he heard all 
this wisdom fall from his son’s lips, looked 
at Harry’s expensive clothes, at the ring on 
his finger, at the gold chain on his waist- 
coat, at the studs in his shirt, and smiled 
gently. He was by no means so clever a 
man as his son, but he knew something 
more of the world, and though not much 
given to general reading, he had read his 
son’s character. “ A great deal of firmness 
and of fortitude also is wanted for that 
kind of life,” he said. “There are men 
who can go through it without suffering, 
but I would not advise any young man to 
commence it in a hurry. If I were you I 
should wait a year or two. Come, let’. 
have a walk ; that is, if you can tear your- 
self away from your lady-love for an hours 
If there is not Saul coming up the avenue! 
Take your hat, Harry, and we'll get out the 
other way. He only wants to see the girls 
about the school, but if he catches us he'll 
keep us for an hour.” Then Harry asked 
after Mr. Saul’s love-affairs. “I’ve not 
heard one single word about it since you 
went away,” said the rector. “ It seems to 
have passed off like a dream. He and 
Fanny go on the same as ever, and I sup- 
pose he knows that he made a fool of him- 
self.” But in this matter the rector of 
Clavering was mistaken. Mr. Saul did not 
by any means think that he had made a 
fool of himself. 

“He has never spoken a word to me 
since,” said Fanny to her brother that even- 
ing; “that is, not a word as to what o¢- 
curred then. Of course it was very em- 
barrassing at first, though I don’t think he 
minded it much. He came after a day or 
two just the same as ever, and he almost 
made me think that he -had forgotten it.” 

“ And he wasn’t confused ? ” 

“Not at all. He never is. The only 
difference is that I think he scolds me more 
than he used to do.” 

“Scolds you!” 

“Oh dear, yes; he always scolded me if 
he thought there was anything wrong, es- 
pecially about giving the children holidays. 
But he does it now more than ever.” 

“ And how do you bear it ?” 

“Tn a half-and-half sort of way. I laugh 
at him, and then do as I’m bid. He makes 
everybody do what he bids them at Claver- 
ing,— except papa, sometimes. But he 
scolds him, too. I heard him the other day 
in the library.” 

“ And did my father take it from him?” 
“ He did, in a sort of a way. I don’t think 
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papa likes him; but then he knows, and we 
all know, that he is so good. He never 
spares himself in anything. He has noth- 
ing but his curacy, and what he gives away 
is wonderful.” 

“T hope he won’t take to scolding me,” 
said Harry, proudly. 

“ As you don’t concern yourself about 
the parish, I should say that you're safe. I 
suppose he thinks mamma does everything 
right, for he never scolds her.” 

“ There is no talk of his going away.” 

“None at all. I think we should all be 
sorry, because he does so much good.” 

Florence reigned supreme in the estima- 
tion of the rectory family all the evening of 
her arrival and till after breakfast the next 
morning, but then the bride elect was re- 
stored to her natural pre-eminence. This, 
however, lasted only for two days, after 
which the bride was taken away. The 
wedding was very nice, and pretty, and 
comfortable; and the people of Clavering 
were much better satisfied with it than they 
had been with that other marriage which 
has been mentioned as having been cele- 
brated in Clavering Church. The rectory 
family was generally popular, and every- 
body wished well to the daughter who was 
being given away. When th 
there was a breakfast at the rectory, and 
— were made with much volubility. 

n such an occasion the rector was-a great 

man, and Harry also shone in conspicuous 
rivalry with his father. But Mr. Saul’s 
spirit was not so well tuned to the occasion 
as that of the rector or his son, and when 
he got upon his legs, and mournfully ex- 
pressed a hope that his friend Mr. Fielding 
might be enabled to bear the trials of this 
life with fortitude, it was felt by them all 
that the speaking had better be brought to 
an end. 


ey were gone |- 
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Florence declared that the story would 
be sacred with her. 
“Tm sure of that, dear, and therefore 
I like you to know it. Of course such 
a os was quite out of the question. The 
poor fellow has no means at all, — literally 
none. And then, independently of that ”— 
“ T don’t think I should ever bring myself 
to think of that as the first thing,” said Flor- 
ence. 
“No, nor would I. If I really were at- 
tachec to a man, I think I would tell him 
so, and agree to wait, either with hope 
or without it.” 
“ Just so, Fanny.” 
‘“‘But there was nothing of that kind; 
and, indeed, he’s the sort of man that no 
girl would think of being in love with, — 
isn't he? You see he will hardly take the 
trouble to dress himself decently.” 
“T have only seen him at a wedding, you 
know.” 
“ And for him he was quite bright. But 
you will see plenty of him if you will go to 
the schools with me. And indeed he comes 
here a great deal, quite as much as he did 
before that happened. He is so good, Flor- 
ence!” 
“ Poor man !” ‘ 
“T can’t in the least make out from his 
manner whether he has given up thinking 
about it. I suppose he has. Indeed, of 
course he has, because he must know that 
it would be of no sort of use. But he is 
one of those men of whom you can never 
say whether they are happy or not; and 
you never can be quite sure what may be 
in his mind.” 

“He is not bound to the place at all, — 
not like your father ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Fanny, thinking perhaps 
that Mr. Saul might find himself to be 
bound to the place, though not exactly with 


“You shouldn’t laugh at him, Harry,”| bonds similar to those which kept her fa- 
Fanny said to her brother afterwards, al-| ther there. 


most seriously. “QOne man can do one 
thing and one another. 
speech better than he can, but I don’t think 
you could preach so good a sermon.” 


“Tf he found himself to be unhappy, he 


You can make a| could go,” said Florence. 


“ Oh, yes; he could go if he were unhap- 
py,” said Fanny. “ That is, he could go if 


“T declare I think you're getting fond of | he pleased.” 


him after all,” said Harry. 


pon hearing 


Lady Clavering had come to the wed- 


this Fanny turned away with a look of| ding; but no one else had been present from 


great offence. 


“No one but a brother,”|the great house. 


Sir Hugh, indeed, was 


said she, “ would say such a thing as that to| not at home; but, as the rector truly ob- 
me, because I don’t like to hear the poor | served, he might have been at home if he 


man ridiculed without cause.” 


That even-|had so pleased. “But he is a man,” said 


ing, when they were alone, Fanny told! the father to the son,“ who always does a 


Florence the whole story about Mr. Saul. | rude thing if it be in his 


ower. 


For my- 


“T tell you, yes know, because you're like | self, I care nothing for him, as he knows. 
one of ourselves now. It has never been | But he thinks that Mary would have liked 


mentioned to any one out of the family.” 





to have seen him as the head of the family, 
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and therefore he does not come. He has | “ And so good.” \ 
greater skill in making himself odious than) “If she’s good, that’s better than all. 
any man I ever knew. As for her, they OnlyI don’t see what they’re to live on.” 
say he’s leading her a terrible life. And| “But as she is here, you will go with us 
he’s becoming so stingy about money, too!” to the great house ?” 
“I hear that Archie is very heavy on| Mrs. Clavering never asked her husband 
him.” | anything in vain, and the rector agreed to 
“TI don’t believe that he would allow any go. He apologized for this afterwards to 
man to be heavy on him, as you call it.| his son by explaining that he did it as a 
Archie has means of his own, and I suppose duty. “It will serve for six months,” he 
has not run through them yet. If Hugh |said. “If I did not go there about once in 
has advanced him money, you may be sure six months, there would be supposed to be 


that he has security. As for Archie, he a family quarrel, and that would be bad for 


will come to an end very soon, if what I| the parish.” 
hear is true. They tell me he is always at arry was to remain only a week at 
Newmarket, and that he always loses.” Clavering, and the dinner was to take place 
But though Sir Hugh was thus uncourte- | the evening before he went away. On that 
ous to the rector and to the rector’s daugh- | morning he walked all round the park with 
ter, he was so far prepared to be civil to his Florence, — as he had before often walked 
cousin Harry, that he allowed his wife to with Julia, — and took that occasion of giv- 
ask all the rectory family to dine up at the ing her a full history of the Clavering 
house, in honour of Harry’s sweetheart. | family. “We none of us like my — 
Florence Burton was specially invited with | Hugh,” he had said. “But she is at least 
Lady Clavering’s sweetest smile. Florence, | harmless, and she means to be good-natured. 
of course, referred the matter to her hostess, | She is very unlike her sister, Lady Ongar.” 
but it was decided that they should all ac-| “So I should suppose, from what you 
cept the invitation. It was given, person- | have told me.” 
ally, after the breakfast, and it is not always; “ Altogether an inferior being.” 
easy to decline invitations so given. It) ‘“ And she has only one child.” 
may, I think, be doubted whether any man! “ Only one,—a boy now two years old. 
or woman has a right to give an invitation | They say he’s anything but strong.” 
in this way, and whether all invitations 80 | “ And Sir Hugh has one brother.” 
given should not be nuil and void, from the| “Yes; Archie Clavering. Ithink Archie 
fact of the unfair advantage that has been is a worse fellow even than Hugh. He 
taken. The man who fires at a sitting bird makes more attempts to be agreeable, hut 
is known to be no sportsman. Now, the there is something in his eye which I always 
dinner-giver who “ie his guest in an | distrust. And then he is a man who does 
unguarded moment, and bags him when he | no good in the world to anybody.” 
has had nochance to rise upon his wing, | “ He’s not married ?” 
does fire at a sitting bird. In this instance,! “No; he’s not married, and I don’t = 4 
however, Lady Clavering’s little speeches pose he ever will marry. It’s on the cards, 
were made only to Mrs. Clavering and to Florence, that the future baronet may be 
Florence. She said nothing personally to |—” Then she frowned on him, walked on 
the rector, and he therefore might have es- quickly, and changed the conversation. 
eaped. But his wife talked him over. 
“T think you should go for Harry’s sake,” 
said Mrs. Clavering. 
“I don’t see what good it will do Harry.” 
z 2 will show that you approve of the SIR HUGH AND HIS, BROTHER ARCHIE. 
match. 
“JT don’t approve or disapprove of it.| THeRE was a numerous gathering of 
He’s his own master.” Claverings in the drawing-room of the 
“But you do approve, you know, as you | Great House when the family from the rec- 
countenance it; and there cannot possibly | tory arrived, comprising three generations; 
be a sweeter girl than Florence Berton. | for the nurse was in the room holding the 
heir in her arms. Mrs. Clavering and Fan- 
ny of course inspected the child at once, 
as they were bound to do, while Lady Clav- 
ering welcomed Florence Burton. Archie 
spoke a word or two to his uncle, and Sir 
Hugh vouchsafed to give one finger to his 


‘CHAPTER XI. 





We all like her, and I’m sure you seem to 
take to her thoroughly,” 

“Take to her; yes, I take to her very 
well. She’s ladylike, and though she’s no 
beauty, she looks pretty, and is spirited. 
And I daresay she’s clever.” 
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cousin Harry by way of shaking hands with 
him. Then there canie a feeble squeak 
from the infant, and there was a cloud at 
once upon Sir Hugh’s brow. “ Hermione,” 
he said, “I wish you wouldn’t have the 
child in here. It’s not the place for him. 
He's always cross. I’ve said a dozen times 
I wouldn’t have him down here just before 
dinner.” Then a sign was made to the 
nurse, and she walked off with her burden. 
It was a poor, rickety, ene bairn, 
but it was all that Lady Clavering had, and 
she would fain have been allowed to show 
it to her relatives, as other mothers are al- 
lowed to do. 

“ Hugh,” said his wife, “shall I introduce 
you to Miss Burton ?” 

Then Sir Hugh came forward and shook 
hands with his new guest, with some sort of 
apology for his remissness, while Harry 
stood by, glowering at him, with offence in 
his eye. ‘ My father is right,” he had said 
to himself when his cousin failed to notice 
Florence on her first entrance into the 
room;: “he is impertinent as well as dis- 
agreeable. I don’t care for quarrels in the 
parish, and so I shall let him know.” 

“Upon my word she’s a doosed good- 
looking little thing,” said Archie, coming 
up to him, after having also shaken hands 
= her ;— “doosed good-looking, I call 

er.” 
“I’m glad you think so,” said Harry, dri- 


“Let's see; where was it you picked her 
up? Idid hear, but I forget.” 


“T picked her up, as you call it, at Strat- 


ton, where her father lives.” 


“Oh, yes; Iknow. He’s the fellow that 
coached you in your new business, isn’t he? 
By-the-by, Harry, I think you’ve made a 
mess of it in changing your line. I'd have 
if I'd been 
you. You'd got through all the d—d fag 
of it, and there’s the living that has always 


stuck to my governor’s sho 


belonged to a Clavering.” 


“What would your brother have said if 


I had asked him to give it to me?” 


“He wouldn’t have given it of course. 
Nobody does give anything to anybody 


now-a-days. Livings are a sort of thin 


that people buy. But you'd have got it 


under favorable circumstances.” 


“The fact is, Archie, I’m not very fond 


of the church, as a ion.” 


“T should have thought it easy work. 
e keeps a curate 
and doesn’t take any trouble himself. Upon 
my word, if ’'d known as much then as I 
do now, I’d have had a shy for it myself. 


Look at your father. 
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“But Hugh can’t give it while his uncle 
holds it.” 

“ That would have been against me to be 
sure, and your governor's life is pretty nearly 
as good as mine. I shouldn’t have liked 
waiting ; so I suppose it’s as well as it is.” 
There may perhaps have been other rea- 
sons why Archie Clavering’s regrets that 
he did not take holy orders were needless. 
He had never succeeded in learning any- 
thing that any master had ever attempted 
to teach him, although he had shown con- 
siderable aptitude in picking up acquire- 
ments for which no regular masters are ap- 
pointed. He knew the fathers and mothers, 
— sires and dams I ought perhaps to say, — 
and grandfathers and grandmothers, and so 
back for some generations, of all the horses 
of note living in his day. He knew also 
the circumstances of all races, — what 
horses would run at them, and at what ages, 
what were the stakes, the periods of run- 
ning, and the special interests of each 
affair. But not, on that account, should it 
be thought that the turf had been profitable 
to him. That it might become profitable at 
some future time, was possible ; but Captain 
Archibald Clavering had not yet reached 
the profitable stage in the career of a bet- 
ting man, ——_ perhaps he was begin- 
ning to qualify himself for it. He was not 
bad-looking, though his face was unpre- 
possessing to a judge of character. He was 
slight and well made, about five feet nine 
in height, with light brown hair, which had 
already left the top of his head bald, with 
slight whiskers, and a well-formed moustache. 
But the peculiarity of his face was in his 
eyes. His eyebrows were light-coloured 
and very slight, and this was made more a 
parent by the skin above the eyes, which 
was loose and hung down over the outside 
corners of them, giving him. a look of cun- 
ning which was disagreeable. He seemed 
always to be —- counting up the 
odds, and calculating whether anything 
could be done with the events then present 
before him. And he was always ready to 
make a bet, being ever provided with a 
book for that purpose. He would take 
the odds that the sun did not rise on the 
morrow, and would either win the bet or 
wrangle in the losing of it. He would 
wrangle, but would do so noiselessly, never 
on such oecasions damaging his cause by a 
loud voice.. He was now about thirty-three 
years of age, and was two years younger 
than the baronet. Sir Hugh was not a 
gambler like his brother, but I do not know 
that he was therefore a more estimable man. 





Hugh couldn’t have refused it to me.” 
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store, never willing to lose that which he 

ssessed, fond of pleasure,-but very care- 
ful of’ himself in the enjoyment of it, hand- 
some, every inch an English gentleman in 
appearance, and therefore popular with men 
and women of his own class who were not 
near enough to him to know him well, given 
to but few words, proud of his name, and 
rank, and place, well versed in the business 
of the world,.a match for most mtn in 
money matters, not ignorant, though he 
rarely opened a book, selfish, and utterl 
regardless of the feelings of all those wit 
whom he came in contact. Such were Sir 
Hugh Clavering, and his brother the cap- 
tain. 

Sir Hugh took Florence in to dinner, and 
when the soup had been eaten made an at- 
tempt to talk to her. “ How long have 
you been here, Miss Burton ? ” 

“ Nearly a week,” said Florence. 

“ Ah; — you came tothe wedding; I was 
sorry I couldn’t be here. It went off very 
well, I suppose ?” 

“ Very well indeed, I think.” 

“ They’re tiresome things in general, — 
weddings. Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh dear, no, — except that some per- 
son one loves is always being taken away.” 

“You'll be the next person to be taken 
away yourself, I suppose ?” 

“T must be the next person at home, be- 
cause I am the last that is left. All my sis- 
ters are married.” 

“ And how many are there ?” 

“ There are five married.” 

“ Good heavens — Five!” 

“ And they are all married to men in 
the same profession as Harry.” 

“ Quite a family affair,” said Sir Hugh. 
Harry, who was sitting on the other side of | 
Florence, heard this, and would have pre- | 
ferred that Florence should have said 
nothing about her sisters. “ Why, Harry,” 
said the baronet, “if you will go into part- 
nership with your ditheniodaw and all 
your brothers-in-law you could stand against 
the world.” 

“ You might add my four brothers, ” said 
Florence, who saw no shame in the fact that | 
they were all engaged in the same business. | 

“ Good heaven!” exclaimed Sir Hugh, | 
and after that he did not say much more to | 
Florence. 

The rector had taken Lady Clavering | 
into dinner, and they two did manage to| 
carry on between them some conversation 
respecting the parish affairs. Lady Claver- | 
ing was not active among the poor, —nor 
was the rector himself, and perhaps neither 
of them knew how little the other did; but 





| that about the money. 
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they could talk Clavering talk, and the par- 
son was willing to take for = his neigh- 
bour’s good will to make herself agreeable. 
But Mrs. Clavering, who sat between Sir 
Hugh and Archie, had a very bad time of it. 
Sir Hugh spoke to her once during the din- 
ner, saying that he hoped she was satisfied 
with her daughter’s marriage; but even 
this he said in a tone that seemed to imply 
that any such satisfaction must rest on very 
poor grounds. “ Thoroughly satisfied,” 
said Mrs. Clavering, drawing herself up 
and looking very unlike the usual Mrs. 
Clavering of the rectory. After that there 
was no further conversation between her 
and Sir Hugh. “The worst of him. to me 
is always this,” she said that evening to her 
husband, “that he puts me so much out of 

conceit with myself. If I were with him 

long I should begin to find myself the most 

disagreeable woman in England!” “ Then 

pray don’t be with him long,” said the rec- 

tor. 

But Archie made conversation through- 
out djnner, and added greatly to Mrs. Clav- 
ering’s troubles by domg so. There was 
nothing in common between them, but, still 
Archie went on laboriously with his work. 
It was a duty which he recognized, and at 
which he would work hard. When he had 
used up Mary’s marriage, a subject which 
he economized carefully, so that he brought 
it down to the roast saddle of mutton, he 
began upon Harry’s match. When was it 
to be? Where were they to live? Was 
there any money ? What manner of people 
were the Burtons? Perhaps he might get 
over it? This he whispered very lowly, 
and it was the question next in sequence to 
When, in answer to 
this, Mrs. Clavering with considerable en- 
ergy declared that anything of that kind 
would be a misfortune of which there seemed 
to be no chance whatever, he recovered, 
himself as he thought very skilfully. ‘“ Oh, 
yes; of course ; that’s just what I meant ; 
—a doosed nice girl I think her ; — a doosed 
nice girl, all round.” Archie’s questions 
were very laborious to his fellow-labourer 
in his conversation because he never allow- 
ed one of them to pass without an answer. 
He always recognized the fact that he was 
working hard on behalf of society, and, as 
he used to say himself, that he had no idea 
of pulling all the coach up the hill by his 
own shoulders. Whenever therefore he 
had made his effort he waited for his com- 
panion’s looking closely into her face, cun- 
ningly driving her on, so that she also should 
pull her share of the coach. Before dinner 
was over Mrs. Clavering found the hill to 
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be very steep, and the coach to be very 
heavy. “Tl bet you seven to one,” said he, 
—and this was his parting speech as Mrs. 
Clavering rose up at Lady Clavering’s nod, 
— “T’ll bet you seven to one, that the whole 
box and dice of them are married before me, 
— or at any rate assoon ; and I don’t mean 
to remain single much longer, I can tell 
you.” The “box and dice of them” was 
supposed to comprise Harry, Florence, 
Fanny, and Lady Ongar, of all of whom men- 
tio&had been made, and that saving clause, 
—“ at any ratg as soon,” — was cunningly 
put in, as it had occurred to Archie that he 
perhaps might be married on the same day 
as one of those other persons. But Mrs. 
Clavering was not compelled either to 
accept or reject the bet, as she was already 
moving before the terms had been fully ex- 
plained to her. 

Lady Clavering as she went out of the 
room stopped a moment behind Harry’s 
chair and whispered a word to him. “I 
want to speak to you before you go to- 
night.” Then she passed on. 

“What’s that Hermio was saying?” 
asked Sir Hugh, when he had shut the door. 

“She only told me that she wanted to 
@peak to me.” 

“ She has always got some cursed secret,” 
said’ Sir Hugh. “If there is anything I 
hate, it’s a secret.” Now this was hardly 
fair, for Sir Hugh was a man very secret 
in his own affairs, never telling his wife any- 
thing about them. ,He kept two banker’s 
accounts so that no banker’s clerk might 
know how he stood as regarded ready money, 
and hardly treated even his lawyer with 
confidence. 

He did not move from his own chair, so 
that, after dinner, his uncle was not next to 
him. The places left by the ladies were 
not closed up, and the table was very un- 
comfortable. 

“I see they’re going to have another 
week after this withthe Pytchley,” said 
Sir Hugh to his brother. 

“I suppose they will,—or ten days. 
Things ain’t very early this year.” 

“I think I shall go down. It’s never any 
use trying to hunt here after the middle of 
March.” 

“ You're rather short of foxes, are you 
not ?” said the rector, making an attempt 
to join the conversation. 

“Upon my word I don’t know anything 
about it,” said Sir Hugh. 

“There are foxes at Clayering,” said 
Archie, recommencing his duty. “The 
hounds will be here on Saturday, and I'll 
bet three to one that I find a fox before 
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twelve o'clock, or, say, ialf-past twelve, — 
that. is, if they’ll draw punctually and let 
me do asI like with the pack. I'll beta 
guinea we find, and a guinea we run, anda 
guinea we kill; that is, you know, if they'll 
really look for a fox.” 

The rector had been willing to fall into a 
little hunting talk for the sake of society, 
but he was not prepared to go the length 
that Archie proposed to take him, and 
therefore the subject dropped. 

“ At any rate I shan’t stay here after to- 
morrow,” said Sir Hugh, still addressing 
himself’ to his brother. “ Pass the wine, 
will you, Harry; tat is, if your father is 
drinking any.” 

“No more wine for me,” said the rector, 
almost angrily. 

“ Liberty Hall,” said Sir Hugh ; “ every- 
body does as they like about that. I mean to 
have another bottle of claret. Archie, 
ring the bell, will you?” Captain Claver- 
ing, though he was further from the bell 
than his elder brother, got up and did as he 
was bid. The claret came, and was drunk 
almost in silence. The rector, though he 
had a high opinion of the cellar of the great 
house, would take none of the new bottle, 
because he was angry. Harry filled his 
glass, and attempted tb say something. 

ir Hugh answered him by a monosyllable, 
and Archie offered to bet him two to one 
that he was wrong. 

“T'll go into the drawing-room,” said the 
rector, getting up. 

“ All right,” said Sir Hugh ; “ you'll find 
coffee there, I daresay. Has your father 
oe up wine?” he asked, as soon as the 

oor was closed. 

_“ Not that I know of,” said Harry. 

“He used to take as good a whack as 
any man I know. The bishop hasn’t put 
his embargo on that as well as the hunting, 
Ihope?” To this Harry made no answer. 

“ He’s in the blues, I think,” said Archie. 
“Ts there anything the matter with him, 
Harry ?” 

“ Nothing as far as I know.” 

“Tf I were left at Clavering all the 
year, with nothing to do, as he is, I think I 
should drink a good deal of wine,” said Sir- 
Hugh. “I don’t know what it is, —some- 
thing in the air, I suppose, — but every- 
body always seems to me to be dreadfully 
dullhere. You ain’t taking any wine either. 
Don’t stop here out of ceremony, you know, 
if you want to go after Miss Burton.” 
Harry took him at his word, and went after’ 
Miss Burton, leaving the brothers together 
over their claret. 
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wine, but they drank it in an uncomfortable 
fashion, not saying much to each other for 
the first ten minutes after the;other Claver- 
ing’ were gone. Archie was in some degree 
afraid of his brother, and never offered to 
make any bets with him. Hugh had once 

ut a stop to this altogether. ‘ Archie,” he 
fad said, “‘ Pray understand that there is no 
money to be made out of me, at any rate 
not by you. If you lost money to me, you 
wouldn’t think it necessary to pay; and I 
certainly shall lose none to you.” The habit 
of proposing to bet had become with Archie 
so much a matter of course, that he did not 
generally intend any re&l speculation by his 
offers; but with his brother he had dropped 
even the habit. And he seldom began any 
conversation with Hugh unless he had some 
point to gain,—an advance of money to 
ask, or some favour to in the way of 
shooting, or the loan of a horse. On such 
occasions he would commence the negotia- 
tion with his usual diplomacy, not knowing 
any other mode of expressing his wishes; 
but he was aware that his brother would 
always detect his mancuvres, and ex- 
pose them before he had got through his 
first preface; and, therefore, as I have said, 
he was afraid of Hugh. 

“I don’t know what’s come to my uncle 
of late,” said Hugh after a while. “I think 
I shall have to drop them at the rectory 
altogether.” 

: He never had much to say for him- 
self.” 

“ But he has a mode of expressing him- 
self without speaking, which I do not choose 
to put up with at my table. The fact is 
they are going to the mischief at the recto- 
ry. His eldest girl has just married a cu- 
rate.” 

“ Fielding has got a living.” 

“It’s something very small then, and I 
suppose Fanny will marry that prig they 
have here. My uncle himself never does 
any of his own work, and now Harry is 
going to make a fool of himself. I used to 
think he would fall on his legs.” 

“ He is a clever fellow.” 

“ Then why is he such a fool as to marry 
such a girl as this, without money, good 
looks, or breeding? It’s well for you he is 
such a fool, or else you wouldn’t have a 
chance.” 

“TI don’t see that at all,” said Archie. 

“ Julia always had a sneaking fondness 
for Harry, mr if he had waited would have 
taken him now. She was very near making 
a fool of herself with him once, before Lord 
Ongar turned up.” , 

“To this Archie said nothing, but he 
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changed colour, and it may almost be said of 
him that he blushed. Why he was affected 
in so singular a manner by his brother’s 
words will be best explained by a statement 
of what took place in the back drawing- 
room a little later in the evening. 

When Harry reached the drawing-room 
he went up to Lady Clavering, but she said 
nothing to him then of especial notice. She. 
was talking to Mrs. Clavering while the rec- 
tor was reading, —or pretending to read, 
—a review, and the two girls were chatter- 
ing together in another part of the room. 
Then they had coffee, and after a while» 
the two other men came in from their wine. 
Lady Clavering did not move at once, but 
she took the first opportunity of doing so, 
when Sir Hugh came up to Mrs. Clavering 
and spoke a word to her. A few minutes 
after that Harry found himself closeted 
with Lady Clavering, ina little room de- 
tached from the others, though the doors 
between the two were open. 

“Do _ know,” said Lady Clavering, 
“That Sir Hugh has asked Julia to come 
here?” Harry paused a moment, and then 
acknowledged that he did know it. 

“JT hope you did not advise her to re- 
fuse.” 

“Tadvise her! Oh dear, no. She did 
not ask me anything about it.” 

“But she has refused. Don’t you think 
she has been very wrong!” 

“Tt is hard to say,” said Harry. “ You 
know I thought it very cruel that Hugh did 
not receive her immediately on her re- 
turn. If I had been him I should have gone 
to Paris to meet her.” 

“Tt’s no good talking of that now, Harry. 
Hugh is hard, and we all know that. Who 
feels it most, do you think ; Julia orI? But 
as he has come round, what can she gain 
by standing off? Will it not be the best 
thing for her to come here ?” 

“] don’t know that she has much to gain 
by it.” 

f Harry, — do you know that we have a 
plan ?” “ Whois we ?” Harry asked? but 
she went on without noticing his question. 
“T tell you, because I believe you can_help 
us more than any one, if you will. Only for 
your engagement with Miss Burton I should 
not mention it to’ you; and, but for that, 
the plan would, I daresay, be of no use.” 

What is the plan?” said Harry, very 
gravely. Avague idea of what the plan 
might be had come across Harry’s mind 
during Lady#Clavering’s last speech. 

* Would it not be a good thing if Julia 
and Archie were to be married ?” She ask- 
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looking at first eagerly up into his face, and 
then turning away her eyes, as though she 
were afraid of the answer she might read 
there. “Ofcourse I know that you were 
fond of her, but all that can be nothing 
now.” 

“ No,” said Harry, “ that can be nothing 
now.” 

“ Then why shouldn’t Archie have her ? 
It would make us all somuch more comfort- 
able together. I told Archie that I should 
speak to you, because I know that you have 
more weight with hegthan any of us; but 
Hugh doesn’t know that I mean it.” 

“Does Sir Hugh know of the,—the 
plan ?” 

“Tt was he who proposed it. Archie will 
be very badly off when he has settled with 
Hugh about all their money dealings. Of 
course Julia’s money would be left in her 
own hands; there would be no intention to 
interfere with that. But the position would 
be so good for him ; and it would, you know, 
put him on his legs.” 

“ Yes,” said Harry, “ It would put him on 
his legs, I daresay.” 

“ And why shouldn’t it beso? She can’t 
live alone by herself always. Of course she 
never could have really loved Lord On- 

ar.” 3 
“ Never, I should think,” said Harry. 

“ And Archie is good-natured, and good- 
tempered, and — and—and — good-looking. 
Don’t you think so? I think it would just 
do for her. She’d have her own way, for 
he’s not a-bit like Hugh, you know. He's 
not so clever as Hugh, but he is much more 
good-natured. Don’t you think it would be 
a good arrangement, Harry ?” Then again 
she looked up into his face anxiously. 

Nothing in the whole matter surprised 
him more than her eagerness in advocating 
the proposal. Why should she desire that 
her sister should be sacrificed in this way ? 
But in so thinking of it he forgot her own 

sition, and the need that there was to 
er for some friend to be near to her, — for 
some comfort and assistance. She had 
spoken truly in saying that the plan had 
originated with her husband; but since it 
had been suggested to her, she had not 
ceased to think of it, and to wish for it. 


“ 
asked. 


“T don’t see that I have anything to 


Say.” 


“ But I know you can help us. When I 
was with her the last time she declared that 
you were the only one of us she ever wished 
She meant*to include me 


to see again. 


+ Harry, what do you say ?” she 
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then especially, but of course she was not 


| thinking of Archie. I know you can help 


us if you will.” 

“ Am I to ask her to marry him?” 

“Not exactly that; I don’t think that 
would do any good. But you might per- 
suade her to come here. I think she would 
come if you advised her; and ‘then, after a 
bit, you might say a good word for Archie.” 
“ Upon my word I could not.” 

“ Why not, Harry?” 

“ Because I know he would not make her 
happy. What good would such a marriage 
do her?” 

“Think of her position. No one will 
visit her unless she is first received here, or 
at any rate unless she comes to us in town. 
And then it would be up-hill work. Do you 
know Lord Ongar had absolutely deter- 
mined at one time to—to get a divorce ?” 
“ And do you believe that she was 
guilty ?” 

“J don’t say that. No; why should I 
believe anything against my own sister 
when nothing is proved. But that makes 
no difference, if the world believes it. They 
say now that if he had lived three months 
longer she never would have got the 
money.” 
‘Then they say lies. Who is it says so ? 
A parcel of old women who delight in hav- 
ing some one to run down and backbite. 
It is all false, Lady Clavering.” 

“But what does it signify, Harry? 
There she is, and you know oa people are 
talking. Of course it would be best for her 
to marry again; and if she would take 
Archie, — Sir Hugh’s brother, my brother- 
in-law, nothing further would be said. She 
might go anywhere then. As her sister, I 
feel sure that it is the best thing she could 
do.” 

Harry’s brow became clouded, and there 
was a look of anger on his face as he an- 
swered her. 

“ Lady Clavering,” he said, “ your sister 
will never marry my cousin Archie. I look 
upon the thing as impossible.” 

“ Perhaps it is, Harry, that you, — you 
yourself would not wish it.” 

“ Why should I wish it.” 

“ He is your own cousin.” 

“ Cousin indeed! Why should I wish it, 
or why should I not wish it? They are 
neither of them anything to me.” 

“ She ought not to be anything to you.” 

“ And she is nothing, She may marry 
Archie, if she pleases, for me. I shall not set 
her against him. But, Lady Clavering, you 





might as well tell him to get one of the 
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stars. I don’t think you can know your 
sister when you suppose such a match to be 
possible.” 

‘«‘ Hermione!” shouted Sir Hugh, — and 
the shout was uttered in a voice that always 
caused Lady Clavering to tremble. 

“T am coming,” she said, rising from her 
chair. “ Don’t set yourself against it, Har- 
ry,” and then, without waiting to hear him 
further, she obeyed her husband’s sum- 
mons. “ What the mischief keeps you in 
there?” he said. It seemed that things 
had not been going well in the larger room. 
The rector had stuck to his review, taking 
no notice of Sir Hugh when he entered. 
“You seem to be very fond of your book, 
all of a sudden,” Sir Hugh had said, after 
standing silent on the rug for a few min- 
utes. 

“ Yes, I am,” said the rector, —“ just at 
present.” 

“ It’s quite new with you, then,” said Sir 
Hugh, “ or else you’re very much belied.” 

“ Hugh,” said Mr. Clavering, rising slow- 
ly from his chair, “ I don’t often come into 
my father’s house, but when I do, I wish to 
be treated with respect. You are the only 
person in this parish that ever omits.to do 


80. 

“ Bosh!” said Sir Hugh. 

The two girls sat cowering in their seats, 
and poor Florence must have begun to en- 
tertain an uncomfortable idea of her future 
connexions. Archie made a frantic at- 
tempt to raise some conversation with Mrs. 
Clavering about the weather. Mrs. Claver- 
ing, paying no attention to Archie whatever, 
looked at her husband with beseeching 
eyes. “Henry,” she said, “do not allow 
yourself to be angry; pray do not. What 
is the use?” 

“ None on earth,” he said, returning to 
his book. ‘ No use on earth ;— and worse 
than none in showing it.” 

Then it was that Sir Hugh had made a 
diversion by calling to his wife. “I wish 
you'd stay with us, and not go off alone 
with one person in particular, in that way.” 
Lady Clavering looked round and immedi- 
ately saw that things were unpleasant. 
Archie,” she said, “will you ring for 
tea?” And Archie did ring. The tea was 
brought, and a cup was taken all round, al- 
most in silence. 

Harry in the meantime remained by him- 
self thinking of what he had heard from 
Lady Clavering. Archie Clavering marry 
Lady Ongar,—marry his Julia! It was 


impossible. He could not bring himself 


even to think of such an arrangement with 
equanimity. He was almost frantic with 


’ 


anger as he thought of this proposition to 
-restore Lady Ongar to the position in the 
world’s repute which she had a right to 
claim, by such a marriage as that. “She 
would indeed be disgraced then,” said 
Harry to himself. But he knew that it 
was impossible. He could see what would 
be the nature of Julia’s countenance if 
Archie should ever get near enough to her 
to make his proposal! Archie indeed! 
There was no one for whom, at that mo- 
ment, he entertained so thorough a con- 
tempt as he did for Ms cousin, Archie Cla- 
vering. 

Let us hope that he was no dog in the 
manger ;—that the feelings which he now 
entertained for poor Archie would not have 
been roused + ge any other possible 
suitor who might have been named as a 
fitting husband for Lady Ongar. Lady 
Ongar could be nothing to him! 

But I fear that he was a dog in the man- 
ger, and that any marriage contemplated 
for Lady Ongar, either by herself or by 
others for her, would have been distasteful 
to him, — unnaturally distasteful. He knew 
that Lady Ongar could be nothing to him; 
and yet, as he came out of the small room 
into the larger room, there was something 
sore about his heart, and the soreness was 
occasioned by the thought that any second 
marriage should be thought possible for 
Lady Ongar. Florence smiled on him as 
he went up to her, but I doubt whether she 
would have smiled had she known all his 
heart. 

Soon after that Mrs. Clavering rose to 
return home, having swallowed a peace- 
offering in the shape of a cup of tea. But 
though the tea had quieted the storm then 
on the waters, there was no true peace in 
the rector’s breast. He shook hands cordi- 
ally with Lady Clavering, without animosi- 
ty with Archie, and then held out three 
fingers to the baronet. The baronet held 
out one finger. Each nodded at the other, 
and so they parted. Harry, who knew 
nothing of what had happened, and who 
was still thinking of Lady Ongar, busied 
himself with Florence, and they were soon 
out of the house, walking down the broad 
road from the front door. 

“T will never enter that house again, 
when I know that Hugh Clavering is in it,” 
said the rector. 

“Don’t make rash assertions, Henry, 
said his wife. 

“] hope it is not rash, but I make that 
assertion,” he said. “I will never again 
enger that house as my nephew’s guest. 
have borne a great deal for the sake of 
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peace, but there are things which a man 


- cannot bear.” : 


Then, as they walked home, the two girls 
explained to Harry what had occurred in 
the larger room, while he was talking to 
Lady Clavering in the smaller one. But 
he said nothing to them of the subject of 
that conversation. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LADY ONGAR TAKES POSSESSION. 


I po not know that there is in Englanda 
more complete gentleman’s residence than 
Ongar Park, nor could there be one in bet- 
ter repair, or more fit for immediate habita- 
tion than was that house when it came into 
the hands of the young widow. The park 
was. not large, containing about sixty or 
seventy acres. But there was a home-farm 
attached to the place, which also now be- 
longed to Lady Ongar for her life, and 
which = to the park itself an appear- 
ance of extent which it would otherwise 
have wanted. The house, regarded as a 
nobleman’s mansion, was moderate in size, 
but it was ample for the requirements of 
any ordinarily wealthy family. The dining- 
room, library, drawing-rooms, and _break- 
fast-room, were all large and well-arranged. 
The hall was handsome and spacious, and 
the bed-rooms were sufficiently numerous to 
make an auctioneer’s mouth water. But 
the great cliarm of Ongar Park lay in the 
grounds immediately round the house, which 
sloped down from the terrace before the 
windows toa fast-running stream which was 
almost hidden, — but was not hidden, — 
by the shrubs on its bank. Though the 
domain itself was small, the shrubberies 
and walks were extensive. It was a place 
costly to maintain in its present perfect 
condition, but when that was said against 
it, all was said against it which its bitterest 
enemies could allege. 

But Lady Ongar, with her large jointure, 
and with no external expenses whatever, 
could afford this delight without imprudence. 
Everything in and about the place was her 
own, and she might live there happily, even 
in the face of the world’s frowns, if she 
could teach herself to find happiness in 
rural luxuries. On her immediate return 
to England, her lawyer had told her that 
he found there waquid be opposition to her 
claim, and that an attempt would be made 
to keep the house out of her hands. Lord 
Ongar’s people would, he said, bribe her 
to submit to this by immediate acquiescence 





as to her income. But she had declared 
that she would not submit, — that she would 
have house and income and all; and she 
had been successful. “ Why should I sur- 
render what is my own?” she had said, 
looking the lawyer full in the face. The 
lawyer had not. dared to tell her that her 
opponents, — Lord Ongar's heirs, — had 
calculated on her anxiety to avoid exposure ; 
but she knew that that was. meant. “I 
have nothing to fear from them,” she said, 
“and mean to claim what is my own by my 
settlement.” There had, in truth, been no 
ground for disputing her right, and the 
place was given up to her before she had 
been three months in England. She at 
once went down and took possession, and 
there she was, alone, when her sister was 
communicating to Harry Clavering her 
plan about Captain Archie. 

She had never seen the place till she 
reached it on this occasion; nor had she 
ever seen, nor would she now probably ever 
see, Lord Ongar’s larger house, Courton 
Castle. She had gone abroad with Kim 
immediately on their marriage, and now she 
had returned a widow to take possession of 
his house. There she was in possession of 
it all. The furniture in the rooms, the 
books in the cases, the gilded clocks and 
grand mirrors about the -house, all the im- 
plements of wealthy care about the gar- 
dens, the corn in the granaries and the 
ricks in the hay-yard, the horses in the 
stable, and the cows lowing in the fields, — 
they were all hers. She had performed 
her part of the bargain, and now the price 
was paid to her into her hands. When she 
arrived she did not know what was the ex- 
tent of her riches in this world’s goods; 
nor, in truth, had she at once the eourage 
to ask questions on the subject. She saw 
cows, and was told of horses; and words 
came to her gradually of sheep and oxen, 
of poultry, pigs, and growing calves. It 
was as though a new world had opened it- 
self before her eyes, full of interest, and as 
though all that world were her dwn. She 
looked at it, and knew that it was the 
price of her bargain. Upon the whole she 
had been very lucky. She had, indeed, 
passed through a sharp agony, — an agony 
sharp almost to death; but the agony had 
been short, and the price was in her hand. 

A close carriage had met her at the sta- 
tion, and taken her with her maid to the 
house. She had so arranged that she had 
reached the station after dark, and even 
then had felt that the eyes of many were 
upon her as she went out to her carriage, 
with her face covered by a veil. She was 
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all alone, and there would be no one at the 
house to whom she could speak ;—but the 
knowledge that the carriage was her own 
perhaps consoled her. The housekeeper 
who received her was a stout, elderly, com- 
fortable body, to whom she could perhaps 
say a few words beyond those which might 
be spoken to an ordinary servant; but she 
fancied at once that the housekeeper was 
cold to her, and solemn in her demeanor. 
“I hope you have good fires, Mrs. Button.” 
“Yes, my lady.” “I think I will, have 
some tea; I don’t want anything else to- 
night.” “Very well, my lady.” Mrs. But- 
ton, maintaining a solemn countenance, 
would not go beyond this; and yet Mrs. 
Button looked like a woman who could 
have enjoyed a gossip, had the lady been a 
lady to her mind. Perhaps Mrs. Button 
did not like serving a lady as to whom such 
sad stories were told. Lady Ongar, as she 
thought of this, drew herself'up unconscious- 
ly, and sent Mrs. Button away from her. 
The next morning, after an early break- 
fast, Lady Ongar went out. She was de- 
termined that she would work hard; that 
she would understand the farm; that she 
would know the laborers; that she would 
assist the poor; that she would have a 
school ; and, above all, that she would make 
all the privileges of ownership her own. 
Was not the price in her hand, and would 
she not use it? She felt that it was very 
good that something of the price had come 
to her thus in the shape of land, and beeves, 
and wide, heavy outside garniture. From 
them she would pluck an interest which 
mere money could not have given her. She 
was out early, therefore, that she might look 
round upon the things that were her own. 
And there came upon her a feeling that 
she would not empty this sweet cup at one 
draught, that she would dally somewhat 
with the rich banquet that was spread for 
her. She had many griefs to overcome, 
much sorrow to conquer, perhaps a long 
period of desolation to assuage, and she 
would not be prodigal of her resources. As 
she looked around her while she walked, al- 
most furtively, lest some gardener as he 
spied her might guess her thoughts and tell 
how my lady was revelling in her pride of 
possession,—it appeared to her that those 
_ novelties in which she was to find her new 
interest were without end. There was not 
a tree there, not a shrub, not a turn in the 
walks, which should not become her friend. 
She did not go far from the house, not even 
down to the water. She was husbanding 
her resources. But yet she lost herself amid 
the paths, and tried to find a joy in feeling 





that she had done so. It was all her own. 


It was the price of what she had done; and - 


the price was even now being paid into her 
hand,—paid with current coin, and of full 
weight. 

As she sat down alone to her breakfast, 
she declared to herself that this should be 
enough for her,—that it should satisfy her. 
She had made her bargain with her eyes 
open, and would not now ask for things 
which had not been stipulated in the con- 
tract. She was alone, and all the world 
was turning its back on her. The relatives 
of her late husband would, as a matter of 
course, be her enemies. Them she had 
never seen, and that they should speak evil 
of her seemed to be only natural. But her 
own relatives were removed from her by a 
gulf nearly equally wide. Of Brabazon 
cousins she had none nearer than the third 
or fourth degree of cousinship, and of them 
she had never taken heed, and expected no 
heed from them. Her set of friends would 
naturally have been the same as her sister's, 
and would have been made up of those she 
had known when she was one of Sir Hugh’s 
family. But from Sir Hugh she was divided 
now as widely as from’ the Ongar people, 
and,—for any purposes of society,—from her 
sister also. Sir Hugh had allowed his wife 
to invite her to Clavering, but to this she 
would not submit after Sir Hugh’s treat- 
ment to her on her return. Though she 
had suffered much, her spirit was unbroken. 
Sir Hugh was, in truth, responsible for her 
reception in England. Had he come for- 
ward like a brother, all might have been 
well. Butit was too late now for Sir Hugh 
Clavering to remedy the evil he had done, 
and he should be made to understand that 
Lady Ongar would not become a suppliant 
to him for mercy. She was striving to 
think how “ rich she was in horses, how rich 


in broidered garments and in gold,” as she . 


sat solitary over her breakfast; but her 
mind would run off to other things, cumber- 
ing itself with unnecessary miseries and use- 
less indignation. Had she not her price in 
her hand ? 

Would she see the steward that morning ? 
No,—not that morning. Things outside 
could go on for awhile in their course as 
heretofore. She feared to seem to take pos- 
session with pride, and then there was that 
conviction that it would be well to husband 
her resources. So she sent for Mrs. Button, 
and asked Mrs. Button to walk through the 
rooms with her. Mrs. Button came, but 
again declined to accept her lady’s conde- 
seension. Every spot about the house, 
every room, closet, and wardrobe, she was 
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ready to open with zeal; the furniture she 
was prepared to describe, if Lady Ongar 
would listen to her; but every word was 
spoken in a solemn voice, very far removed 
from gossiping. Only once was Mrs. But- 
ton moved to betray any emotion. “That, 
my lady, was my lord’s mother’s room, after 
my lord died,—my lord’s father that was; 
may God bless her.” Then Lady Ongar 
reflected that from her husband she had 
never heard a word either of his father or 
his mother. She wished that she could seat 
herself with that woman in some small up- 
stairs room, and then ask question after 
sem about the family. But she did not 
are to make the attempt. She could not 
bring herself to explain to Mrs. Button that 
she had never known anything of the be- 
longings of her own husband. 
hen she had seen the upper part of the 
house, Mrs. Button offered to convoy her 
through the kitchens and servants’ apart- 
ments, but she declined this for the present. 
She had done enough for the day. . So she 
dismissed Mrs. Button, and took herself to 
the library. How often had she heard that 
books afforded the surest consolation to the 
desolate. She would take to reading; not 
on this special day, but as the resource for 
many days and months, and years to come. 
But this idea had faded and become faint, 
before she had left the gloomy, damp-feel- 
ing, chill room, in which some former Lord 
Ongar had stored the musty volumes which 
he had thought fit to purchase. The library 
gave her no ease, so she went out again 
among the lawns and shrubs. For some 
time to come her best resources must be 
those which she could find outside the house. 
Peering about, she made her way behind 
the stables, which were attached to the 
house, to a farm-yard gate, through which 
the way led to the head-quarters of the live- 
stock. She did not go through, but she 
looked over the gate, telling herself that 
those barns and sheds, that wealth of straw- 
yard, those sleeping pigs and idle dreaming 
calves, were all her own. As she did so, 
her eye fell upon an old labourer, who was 
sitting close to her, on a felled tree, under 
the shelter of a paling, eating his dinner. 
A little girl, some six years old, who had 
brought him his meal tied up in a handker- 
chief, was crouching near his feet. They 
had both seen her before she had seen them, 
and when she noticed them, were staring at 
her with all their eyes. She and they were 
on the same side of the farm-yard paling, 
and so she could reach them and speak to 
them without difficulty. There was ap- 
parently no other person near enough to 
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listen, and it occurred to her that she might 
at any rate make a friend of this old man. 
His name, he said, was Enoch Gubby, 
and the girl was his grandchild. Her name 
was Patty Gubby. Then Patty got up’ 
and had her head patted by her lady- 
ship and received sixpence. ey neither 
of them, however, knew who her lady- 
ship was, and, as far as Lady Ongar could 
ascertain without a question too direct to 
be asked, had never heard of her. Enoch 
Gubby said he worked for Mr. Giles, the 
steward, — that was for my lord, and as 
he was old and stiff with rheumatism he 
only got eight shillings a week. He had 
a daughter, the mother of Patty, who 
worked in the fields, and got six shillings 
a week. Everything about the poor Gu 
bys seemed to be very wretched and mis- 
erable. Sometimes he could hardly drag 
himself about, he was so bad with the 
rheumatics. Then she thought that she 
would make oné person happy, and told him 
that his wages should be raised to ten shil- 
lings a week. No matter whether he earned 
it or not, or what Mr. Giles might say, he 
should have ten shillings a week. Enoch 
Gubby bowed, and rubbed his head, and 
stared, and was in truth thankful because 
of the sixpence in ready money ; but he be- 
lieved nothing about the ten shillings. He 
did not especially disbelieve, but simply felt 
confident that he understood nothing that 
was saidtohim. That kindness was intend- 
ed, and that the sixpence was there, he did 
understand. 

But Enoch Gubby got his weekly ten 
shillings, though Lady Ongar hardly re- 
alized the pleasure that she had expected 
from the transaction. She sent that after- 
noon for Mr. Giles, the steward, and told 
him what she had done. Mr. Giles did not 
at all approve, and spoke his disapproval 
very plainly, though he garnished his rebuke 
with a great many “my ladys.” The old 
man was a hanger-on about the place, and 
for years had received eight shillings a week, 
which he had not half earned. “ Now he 
will have ten, that is all,” said Lady Ongar. 
Mr. Giles acknowledged that if her lady- 
ship pleased, Enoch Gubby must have the 
ten shillings, but declared that the business 
could not be carried on in that way. Ev- 
erybody about the place would expect an 
addition, and those eople who did earn what 
they received, mad think themselves cruelly 
used in being worse treated than Enoch 
Gubby, who, according to Mr. Giles, was 
by no means the most worthy old man in 
the parish. And as for his daughter — oh! 
Mr. Giles could not trust himself to talk 
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about the daughter to her ladyship. Before 
he left her, Lady Ongar was convinced that 
she had made a mistake. Not even from 
charity will pleasure come, if charity be 
taken up simply to appease remorse. 

The price was in her hand. For a fort- 
night the idea clung to her, that gradually 
she would realize the joys of possession; 
but there was no moment in which she 
could tell herself that the joy was hers. 

e was now mistress of the geography of 
the place. There was no more losing her- 
self amidst the shrubberies, no thought of 
economizing her resources. Of Mr. Giles 
and his doings she still knew very little, but 
the desire of knowing much had faded. 
The ownership of the haystacks had become 
a thing tame to her, and the great cart- 
horses, as to every one of which she had in- 
tended to feel an interest, were matters of 
indifference toher. She observed that since 
her arrival a new name in, new paint, — 
her own name, — was attached to the carts, 
and that the letters were big and glaring. 
She wished that this had not been done, or, 
at any rate, that the letters had been 
smaller. Then she began to think that it 
might be well for her to let the farm toa 
tenant; not that she might thus get more 
money, but because she felt that the farm 
would be a trouble. The apples had indeed 
quickly turned to ashes between her teeth ! 

On the first Sunday that she was at 
Ongar Park she went to the parish church. 
She had resolved strongly that she would 
do this, and she did its bat when the mo- 
ment for starting came, her courage almost 
failed her. The church was but a few 
yards from her own gate, and she walked 
there without any attendant. She had, 
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however, sent word to the sexton to say 
that she would be there, and the old man 
was ready to show her into the family pew. 
She wore a thick veil, and was dressed, of 
course, in all the deep ceremonious woe of 
widowhood. As she walked up the centre 
of the church she thought of her dress, and 
told herself that all there would know how 
it had been between her and her husband. 
She was pretending to mourn for the man 
to whom she had sold herself; for the man 
who through happy chance had died so 
quickly, leaving her with the price in her 
hand! All of course knew that, and all 
thought that they knew, moreover, that she 
had been foully false to her bargain, and had 
not earned the price! That, also, she told 
herself. But she went through it, and 
walked out of the church among the village 
crowd with her head on high. 

Three days afterwards she wrote to the 
clergyman, asking him to call on her. She 
had come, she said, to live in the parish, 
and hoped to be able, with his assistance, to 
be of some use among the people. She 
would hardly know how to act without some 
counsel from him. The schools might be 
all that was excellent, but if there was any- 
thing required she hoped he would tell her. 
On the following morning the clergyman 
called, and, with many thanks for her gen- 
erosity, listened to her plans, and accepted 
her subsidies. But he was a married man, 
and he said nothing of his wife, nor during 
the next week did his wife come to call on 
her. She was to be left desolate by all, be- 
cause men had told lies of her! 

She had the price in her hands, but she 
felt herself tempted to do as Judas did, — 
to go out and hang herself. 





GOD CARETH. 
A MEMORIAL. 


One of the sweet old chapters, 
After a day like this ; 

The day brought tears and trouble, 
The evening brings no kiss, 


Nor rest in the arms [ long for, — 

Rest, and refuge, and home; 
Grieved, and lonely, and weary, 
Unto the Book I come. 


¢ One of the sweet old chapters — 
The love that blossoms through 
His care of the birds and lilies, 
Out in the meadow-dew — 


His evening lies soft around them : 
Their faith is, simply to be ; 

Ah! hushed by the tender lesson, 
My God, let me rest in Thee! 
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* From Fraser’s Magazine. 
FOREST LIFE. 


Let any one select a small district, and pick 
up the dialectic varieties, phrases, proverbs, and 
stories. —Max MiiLuer. 


Tue New Forest is almost the only large 
district left in England which has not been 
invaded by the nineteenth century. You 
may drive or ride for miles over thousands 
of acres, and find the country in exactly the 
same state that it was left by the Norman 
kings; the roads are probably a good deal 
better, and the poachers use guns instead 
of bows and arrows; but except in these 
particulars, the same wide commons stretch 
bleak and bare, with here and there a with- 
ered ve ty a sullen, black, boggy pool, 
succeeded by beautiful knolls where the tall 
deer, whom the ‘ Conqueror loved as if he 
were their father,’ enjoy themselves as then, 
with picturesque oaks and beautiful green 
hollies dotted about as in a park, from 
amongst which William Rufus might ride 
out without any sense of incongruity; while 
old Perkins, who carried the King's body in 
a cart to Winchester, lived in just such a 
mud hovel, dressed in much such a dark 
‘surplice’ (smock frock) and leathern leg- 
gings as his descendant who now inhabits 
the same spot, having neither risen nor fal- 
len in the scale during almost 800 years. 
The very tongue has hardly changed; the 
Anglo-Saxon lingers fondly there. The 
plural ‘en ’— housen, cheesen; the unpro- 
nounceable form of‘ th,’ 4; the syllabic aug- 
ment in the perfect participle —‘she’ve 
alost,’ ‘he’ve abroke’ — are to be found in 
all their pride. ‘ It,’ as in the older transla- 
tions of the Bible, hardly exists; ‘ every- 
thing is “he” (says a great authority) but 
a tomcat, who is “ she.”’ 

‘ The district belonged to the kingdom of 
the West Saxons, and the dialect has come 
down by independent descent from the lan- 

age brought by them from what is now 

leswick-Holstein. It is often purer, and 
in some cases richer, than the dialect chosen 
as our national speech,’ says the same au- 
thority. In the struggle for life of dialects, 
‘natural selection’ has not always perhaps 
chosen the best in every respect; probably 
sometimes the one accidentally combined 
with the strongest fists. 

Our beloved patois, however, is being 
rapidly improved off the face of the earth; 
there is incalculable harm done by the prigs 
of little schoolmasters and mistresses who 
infest the — world. All the historical 





waves that have colonised England may be 
traced, are being destroyed before the level- 
ling hands of the pert little oracles of the 
national schools. 

The population is a very lawless one, liv- 
ing, like their ancestors, on woodstealing 
and poaching ; and of all the lawless parts, 
a district called No Man’s Land stands pre- 
eminent. The old Spartans, I believe, 
considered theft was not a fault unless it 
were found out: No Man’s Land thought 
the same. Their very houses were stolen 
from the waste and built on the stolen soil ; 
their cows and sheep, and pigs and geese, 
fed on the commons whence came their peat 
fuel, and there was not a shilling of rent for 
anything paid by the whole community. 
The late Speaker of the House of Commons 
tells how, when riding with the ranger (a 
good, eisy man) over these parts, they both 
took notice of a remarkably fine oak. 
Three or four days after they again passed 
the place; the tree was gone, trunk, 
branches —not a trace of any kind was 
left. Hardly any notice was taken: it was 
considered the custom of the country, though 
many horses and carts must have been re- 
quired to carry it away. 

Every mud cottage stood separate. In 
the whole hamlet there were not three dwell- 
ings together. Mud has not a tempting 
sound, but it is, in fact, very comfortable 
wear, warm in winter, cool in summer ; and 
standing, as many of them did, in their own 
little orchards and brilliant gardens, they 
were much more picturesque and pleasant 
than the hideous red boxes, with blue slate 
roofs thin as paper, that are succeeding them. 
The most substantial and prettiest of them 
all belonged to the parish clerk ; it possessed 
a second story, and was partly built of 
brick ; for Silas Russell was a considerable 
man in those parts —‘a rich fellow enough, 
and a fellow who had had losses, and one 
who had two gowns.’ He lived nearly two 
miles from the little village church, but as he 
was the only man in the hamlet at the time of 
his appointment who could read, there had 
been no choice in the matter. He was as 
proud of his rare accomplishment as Beau- 
clere himself; and as knowledge was power 
even in No Man’s Land, he was greatly con- 
sidered for it. His house stood on the edge 
of a little hill sheltered from the north, with 
an orchard of merries (the little black cher- 
ry) about it,and a passion-flower trained 
over the front, for the climate is almost as 
mild as Devonshire ; while the little garden 
made a gorgeous show in June, with great 
red peonies, blue larkspurs, and golden ma- 





traces of language, by which the successive 
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It was Sunday mid-day, and he and his 
granddaughter were just returning from the 
‘berrin’ of his old wife. He did not speak, 
and Rachel, always rather afraid of him, 
dared not begin. At last they reached the 
door; the empty house-place seemed to 
strike cold on the old man—the vacant 
chimney corner where they two had sat op- 

ite to each other for so many years, and 

e spoke out,.but it was not a sentimental 
grief. ‘Ehno’ but she were fallen away to 
nothing ; she var a perfec’ notamy. “ Small 
heft shall I be to carry to the lictun,” says 
she ; and she var that sure. But it were a 
fine berrin, chile, and a.sight of voke, and 
they all spoke as how she were a terriable 
good woman.’ 

And so poor old Lizzie’s funeral oration 
was done. 

Rachel Russell was a very pretty*girl, of 
the type common in those parts, small and 
well-made, with delicate refined features, 
and what would be called elegance in anoth- 
er class in all her motions and looks. She 
was an orphan. There is nothing but asso- 
ciation in names; no high-born sound was 
there to any one who heard hers. Russells 
were exceedingly common about there, and 
no one saw anything the least incongruous 
in dirty old Howard the blacksmith, or Stan- 
ley the gipsy tinker in the lane. 

Old Russell was exceedingly particular 
about his grandchild; no one was ‘ allow- 
ed’ about the place, and it was so lonely that 
his task would have seemed easy; but as 
when a flower comes out in the forest, the 
bees appear where none were to be seen 
before, so if there is a pretty girl, those 
ne’er-do-weels young men will find her out ; 
and poor Russell was sadly put about. It 
never seemed to occur to him, in his horror 
at the species, that they were necessary to 
replenish the supply of old ones, ‘who 
alone he thought worthy to inherit the 
earth. 

Their nearest neighbour was an old wood- 
cutter, a widower, whose children had all 
left him except the youngest, Maurice. He 
was a tall, well-grown stripling, about one- 
and twenty, with a pleasant face, not in the 
least handsome ; with a keen eye for astag, 
and the fleetest runner in the parish. He 
was supposed to help his father in the wood, 
and if they both combined less lawful call- 
ings with their nominal one, No Man’s Land 
did not think the worse of them. Old Lizzie 
Russell had been very fond of the striving 
woman who had died of hard work, and Mau- 
rice and Rachel had known each other from 
babies ; many were the wood-pigeons’ eggs, 
the feathers of woodpecker and jay, that were 
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among her treasures in those old days. And 
now, if he met her coming home with a bun- 
dle from the shop, four miles off, there was 
no harm in his carrying it for her, or in his 
helping with a yoke of water from the little 
well at the bottom of the steep orchard; 
for he had been scarcely allowed to come 
within the house since the old woman’s 
death. Everything looked fair for the pair ; 
he had never spoken a word of love to her, 
however, they were still on their old friend- 
ly footing, and old Silas, who did ndt like 
the poupens of losing his grandchild, could 
not have ebjected in the long run, when — 
there was a sudden change in the Govern- 
ment, the ministry resigned, and a number 
of great people went in and out, with whom 
Maurice and Rachel did not seem at first 
sight to have much to do. There are man 

clever books written to prove what small 
causes led to great events; un verre d'eau 
turned out the Duchess of Marlborough and 
changed the fate and policy of Europe. My 
great work shows that great things have a 
multitude of small tails, which they know 
nothing about. Among a number of changes 
and cries for reform, there had been an out- 
ery about the malversations of the For- 
est. The old ranger was dead, and the new 
Ministry appointed a fresh one, who began 
his reign as is the fashion of new brooms. 
The keeper of that part of the district was 
a very worthy old butler belonging to the 
last dynasty, who never stirred out after 
eight o’clock, and knew as much about wood- 
craft as a cobbler.jHe and his old wife lived 
about a mile and a half further in the wood, 
at a lodge in a most beautiful situation, on 
a hill overlooking the country for miles 
round. Great sweeps of wood alternating 
with wild heathery commons stretched out 
to the Channel, the blue sea and the beau- 
tiful lines of the Isle of Wight beyond — 
‘the Island,’ as it is fondly called — and a 
white sail like a gull’s wing here and there. 
It was surrounded by tufts of beech and 
holly seton theshort green sward, the boughs 
from which strowed the ground, cut in win- 
ter as fodder for the deer, who loved and 
frequented the spot, and were to be seen 
flashing in and out of the glades between 
the groups of trees which are scattered 
about asin a magnificent park. Here Ra- 
chel was in the habit of coming as a child 
to Mrs. Strange, who was very fond of her 
mother. There was a multitude of crea- 
tures there in which she delighted: some- 
times a fawn which had lost its dam and 
was kept to be fed, or a family of the little 
brown wild pigs, or a litter of pointer 





pups; even the stately bloodhound was 
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not insensible to her blandishments, and 
would lie with his tawny muzzle and mag- 
nificent ears on her knee as she sat with a 

uppy in her lap embracing a fluffy chicken. 
Bet his red eye was only ‘at rest, not 
tamed; and there were few people whom 
Bran allowd to take liberties with him, but 
the helplessness and fearlessness of a little girl 
is very attractive to both man and beast. 

On this pleasant place of much play and 
little work came the terrible shadow of re- 
form. But abuses were long-lived in those 
days, and after much talk of stricter man- 
agement, in a little while matters subsided, 
and the anticlimax of the magnificent 

lans of improvement was that the under- 
eeper was desired to take an assistant. 
e'was not long in appearing—one Ralph 
Leverton, the son of a small farmer a few 
miles off, shrewdly suspected of having the 
best possible chance of circumventing the 
poachers by being well practised in all their 
ways. He was a very good-looking fellow, 
tall and straight, with curling black hair, 
and keen eyes; and in his black velveteen 
coat, and long gaiters, looked the very ideal 
of a young gamekeeper. 

He was known to most in the village, but 
he graduated as it were, on the first Sunday 
after his appointment, when the congrega- 
tion were much disturbed by discussing him 
outside in the church porch, and watching 
within how he joined in the hymns. 

After church - seemed to think that so 

eat a man might pick his company ; and 
= Rachel van dndledle the prettiaet irl 
there, he joined the old clerk at the first 
stile, ostensibly to inquire about a deer’s 
run near the house, and walked home with 
them, Rachel keeping shyly by her grand- 
father with her prayer-book wrapped in a red 
pocket-handkerchief. The old man, how- 
ever, did not ask him in when they reached 
the cottage, and rather fought shy of his 
new acquaintance. 

After that, however, Ralph was constant- 
ly in and out; sometimes ‘would Master 
Russell give him a cup of mead, or lend 
him a hammer, or he brought a bit of news- 
paper, only three weeks old, containing 
some wonderful battle or murder for the 
erudite clerk. 

Rachel did not much like him; but she 
was very young and innocent; she never 
looked forwards, he rather amused her; he 
had seen the great world, had been even as 
far'as ‘Hampton,’ and she thought it very 
good-natured of him to look in on them. 

Maurice had been away, selling wood for 
his father, who was laid up with the rheu- 
matics, and the few times he had been near 
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the clerk’s house, he had not ‘chanced’ on 
Leverton ; but one day when he came ‘to 
the well at the time Rachel generally fetch- 
ed her water, he saw Ralph saunter slowly 
out of the house, with his hands in his pock- 
ets like an habitué, and go whistling up the 
hill. Poor Maurice was dumb-foundered ; 
his holy place, where he was scarcely al- 
lowed to enter, to be profaned by such-a 
man ; for Leverton’s character was not par- 
ticularly good ; and moreover, he regarded 
the ex-poacher with something of the feel- 
ings of a soldier towards a deserter. That 
evening Rachel did not come to the well ; 

robably Ralph had carried her water for 

er, and Maurice went home in a towering 


e. 

He did not manage to see her for the 
next few days, while he was nursing his 
wrath to keep it warm. At last one even- 
ing she was tripping across the forest, the 
nearest way home; there was no path, only 
the aimless tracks of the cows in and out of 
the holly and thorn thickets, and round the 
great beech and oak; the long level rays of 
the sun lay on the tall fern, and touched the 
beautiful green mossy trunks of the beech, 
which looked like velvet, the evening shad- 
ows crept in and out, and nothing stirred 
but a squirrel, chattering at her as she pass- 
ed, or the rustle of the carpet’ of dead leaves, 
where a hind stole away. 

Presently she heard a nearer rustle, and 
turning, found Maurice at her side; she 
gave him such a bright look, her face beam- 
ed with such genuine pleasure, that his 
wrath subsided at once. 

‘Why, Maurice, where ha’ ye been this 
age, like?’ ‘ Out o’ sight, out o’ mind,’ said 
he, sadly; ‘you’ve had other things to 
mind, nor mindin’ o’ me, Rachel.’ She look- 
ed up surprised, and then blushed na * at 
the expression in Maurice’s face. ‘ He’s 
abeen in and out, out and in, most days, I 
da know, Rachel. I’d swaller it, and never 
miake no muoan, but that I da know he be 
na fit for thee; he be a loose hand, a wild 
chap that fears neither God nor man, and 
he means no good by thee. Tain’t cause I 
hate one as have aturned on his own trade, 
darling ; there’s deeper wrong nor thissen : 
ask them as da know Ralph Lovenion. Do 

e love un, Rachel, dear ?’ he said, tender- 
y and sadly. ‘I ha’ little to offer, heaven 
do know; but I ha’ loved thee ever sin’ 
thou werst so high, wid all my soul, and all 
my strength. I’ve never alooked at ere a 
lass only thee. I'd twoil atl a man mid to 
make thine a happy life—God bless thee.’ 

In her sudden terror, she sat down where 





she stood, among the fern, and covered her 
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face with her hands. As Maurice had been 
speaking, she remembered her first instinc- 
tive repugnance to Leverton; that strange 
power by which natures perfectly innocent 
and ignorant of evil detect by instinct what 
more practised minds often miss: as if en- 
dowed with an additional sense for their 

reservation, if they would but lisien to it. 

everton had unconsciously modified his 
ordinary bold, reckless look and manner 
when he came near her gentle purity, as 
you would hardly speak harshly to a fawn, 
and her first impression had worn off. 

A very wise woman once said that she 
often altered her first impression of a per- 
son ; that as she knew more of a character, 
she modified her opinion very much, but 
that she always came back to the first, when 
the mind had been quite unprejudiced, and 
the instinct, which is far stronger in women 
than men, had had fair play ; and ‘ des trois 
sources de la connaissance humaine, |’intui- 
tion, la déduction et l’induction, la premiére 
est de beaucoup la plus féconde, et la plus 
élevée.’ 

Poor Rachel’s cogitations were not so ab- 
struse, though they came to the same end. 
She instinctively felt that what Maurice 
said was true; she remembered her early 
impression against Leverton; could it be 

ossible that she could care for this man ? 

hen came up before her the frank, hearty 
nature that was standing near her, the lov- 
ing and tender hand which had always been 
helpful in her little perplexities, and the 
tears began to start through her fingers. It 
took a long time, or it seemed so to him, for 
her little mind, so unpractised in reading its 
own or others’ emotions, to get so far; and 
poor Maurice, standing on thorns watching 
her, and at last seeing her tears, thought it 
was all up with him and turned away with 
a sort of smothered groan. 

‘Good-bye, Rachel,’ he said, and he swore 
within himself (though in his rude chivalry 
he thought it uhmanly to threaten her with 
it), that he’d ‘ ‘list next day.’ 

‘Bide, Maurice, bide,’ cried Rachel, leap- 
ing up in terror, ‘I carena naught for yon 
man.’ ‘But then you care naught for me 
either, Rachel, I’m feared,’ answered Mau- 
rice, with a bound back to her side; but 
his arm round her waist certainly belied 
him. Rachel, however, did not push it 
away; on the contrary, she lifted up her 
little, shy, blushing, tearful face for him to 
kiss—at least that was the result, the first 
he had ever given her; and then the two 
sauntered together into paradise, through 
that open door still left for poor scrubby 
earth, as some people consider it. (I do not 
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mean heaven at all, but only that garden 
out of which Adam had us all turned out.) 

Then Rachel crept quietly home, and was 
perfectly unconscious of her grandfather's 
remarks, answering yes or no at random all 


the evening, ‘for the beating of her own . 


heart was all the sound she heard,’ while she 
lived that one hour over and over again. 

Leverton was not long in finding out the 
difference of her manner. She had never 
shown him anything more than simple civili- 
ty, but now she looked fluttered instead of 
amused when he came into the house, and 
he very soon guessed the cause. Next he 
dogged her footsteps and found the two 
together. Maurice had been working hard 
to find some settled occupation, when he 
thought he might go to the old clerk with a 
better chance of success. One evening 
Rachel heard his low whistle near the cot- 
tage and stole out to hear news of his plans. 
They lingered just a little too long at the 
edge of the orchard, bidding good-bye a lit- 
tle too often, for Leverton passed by the 
edge of the wood and scowled like the 
fiend at the sight of Adam and Eve. He 
went immediately by the back of the house 
in to the old clerk. 

‘Do ye know where be Rachel at this 
minit, Master Russell ? that young scound- 


rel Maurice and she be colloguin in the 
orchat, at the stile.’ Old Silas hobbled 


out in time to see the parting, and when 
Rachel turned homeward she met his angry 
growls, as he seized her arm and dragged 
her into the cottage, vowing that Maurice 
should never darken his doorstep, a beggar- 
ly fellow, who would never own naught; 
a chap as were no use to nobody, &e. 

Poor Rachel led a sad time of it. Her 
grandfather hardly let her go out of his 
sight. Leverton continued to frequent the 
house. Rachel had till now been a mere 
plaything for a spare half hour: his incli- 
nation for her would probably have died 
away if all had been smooth, but it became 
very earnest now that she took so much 
winning. His whole soul was bent upon 
catching Maurice in some act which might 
entail a long imprisonment upon him, and 
so dispose of him for a time. He hated 
him as an overbearing nature detests what 
stands in the path to its will. 

Maurice had kept out of the way as 
much as possible in order that poor Rachel 
might not suffer, and had continued his 
earnest search for permanent work which 
yet should not take him out of the district, 
(which your true forest autochthones hate 
like death). One fine autumn Sunday, 
however, he went up to church, keeping 
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rather apart from the scattered groups out 
of the different cottages. The church, 
built of flint with stone quoins, stood on a 
little hill apart from any village, with some 
beautiful old elms and picturesque oaks 
round it. The only dwelling in sight was 
an old farmhouse, the remains of a large 
manor which had belonged to one of the 
regicides, who, on windy nights, without 
his head (I suppose as an appropriate pun- 
ishment, in which case the*tradition was 
curious as an indication of feeling in Eng- 
land at the time of his death), drove four 
headless horses down the hollow lane to the 
churchyard ; he was not pleasant company 
to meet, and that side of the hill had rath- 
er an evil savour. At the bottom of the 
hill ran a little river, with a series 
across it. Beyond lay the few fields of the 
parsonage, and round in every direction 
the om forest folding in on all sides. On 
week-days, it was a most solitary place, on 
Sunday it served as the rural Pall Mall or 
Hyde Park ; staid old labourers who never 
met on other days, interchanged the gossip 
of the week, or more often sat in dignified 
silence, sunning themselves in the porch.’ 
The ivy which covered tower and walls 
with a thick green coat, and even crept: 
through the roof and hung within in long 
festoons unmindful of rural deans, had a 
trunk like a tree, and the boughs stuck 
out three or four feet from the wall. It 
was clipped up to a certain height, so as to 
form a shelter or pent-house from the rain 
and sun, under which stood a row of men 
with their backs leaning against the wall. 
It was almost as great an ordeal for a 
young girl to pass this raking fire of eyes 
into church, as for the squire’s daughter to 
perform her first minuet at her first ball — 
the most tremendous exaction which society 
ever made on a modest young girl. 

Rachel was sitting on the tombstone of 
her grandmother (whom she sorely missed), 
in a quiet part of the churchyard, just be- 
fore the service, while the old clerk was 
busy inside. She sat sad and silent, play- 
ing with little Reuben, youngest of ten 
boys of one of her few acquaintances, 
when Maurice’s voice sounded close to her. 

‘She var a good friend to me,’ he mut- 
tered, looking at thé grave; then turnin 
to her, ‘I’ve abrought thee a posy, Rachel. 
Igot un from the squeer’s gardener (this 
I dunna knaw 
what name thou givest they flowers, but my 
mother called um “love in idles,* ”’ and he 


*Probably idlesse —‘ and maidens call it love 
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put a bunch of purple and yellow pansies 
with their velvet leaves into her hand. 
She looked up with a bright smile and a 
blush, said nothing, but put the flowers into 
her bosom. The parson’s bell was ringing, 
and with Reuben and his mother she follow- 
ed the congregation who trvoped in. But 
Leverton had seen it all, and as he followed 
Maurice into the church, he said in.a loud 
whisper, so that all the philosophers of the 
porch could hear, ‘ What, he’s afraid now 
of going after the stag and will only run 
after the women.’ Maurice ground his 
teeth but did not turn. 

It was true that he had not been ‘ out’ 
for a long time, but not with the least idea 
of sg steady, as the polite world may 
_— t is almost impossible for a set- 
tled state of society to realise the feelings 
of peasants in those parts in those days. 
The Crown is such an extremely impersonal 
proprietor, its rights are held so lightly, its 
duties are still less considered; the deer 
are such thoroughly wild animals, that the 
land seems to belong to no one, and to be 
of use to nobody; and the result altogether 
was that no young man’s conscience was at 
all more kurt by going out after the deer 
than the Hon. Mowbray Plantagenet suffers 
remorse in a Canadian forest going after an 
elk. It was a trial of skill between gentle- 
men of different professions: if the poacher 
caught the stag, well; if the keeper cir- 
cumvented the poacher, it was fair too, if 
not well. 

Silas himself, the majestic Silas, though 
as an official himself he had a natural lean- 
ing to the authorities, would just as soon 
that his grand-daughter should marry a 
poacher as a keeper, if he had been as well 
doing; but Maurice just ‘scratted along,’ 
while Leverton had eighteen good shillings 
a week and a house, with the chance of bet- 
ter. 

Church began, but Maurice did not pros 
fit greatly; in vain the clerk’s periods 
struck his occupied ear. Silas was particu+ 
larly great to-day in certain psalms where 
he could sound the proper plurals 
‘priestees’ and ‘ beasteses,’ in their place ; 
there was a new curate, a north country- 
man, and he had been so ill-advised as to 
try and reform these peculiar terminations, 
but Silas knew better. ‘I won’t be put 
down by nobody, let alone by he; why I 
dunnot understan’ above half o’ what he 
do say, he do talk so queer, he do ;’ there- 
fore in conscious rectitude he now rolled 
them out with redoubled fervour. But 
neither this nor the psalmody had any ef- 





idleness,” — Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


fect on Maurice. This greatly resembled 
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the cornet, sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds | reeds after a wild duck, or pay 1,000/. a- 
of music which Nebuchadnezzar the king | year to stalk the red deer in the Highlands, 
had for his private enjoyment. The instru-| consented to go. For a fortnight after, 
ments were many and singular; so were | however, there was a great down-pour of 


the minds of the performers — each went 
on his way rejoicing, quite regardless of any 
one else, with wonderful results. The cu- 
rate also sometimes desired one spiritual 
song, the choir another, and both continued 
their separate performance at the tops of 
their voices, till the strongest had it, which 
was of course the choir, numbers against 
authority. 

All this, however, was lost on Maurice, 
filled with his own thoughts. Where he 
sat he could just catch Rachel’s pure sweet 
profile, looking very pale, but calm and 
still. There was a curious old corbel over 
her with a beautiful head upon it; almost 
all the rest were queer grinning apish faces. 
(By what strange rule of contraries did 
our ancestors put such things into their 
churches?) It was evidently the portrait 
of a Queen—the companion, a Richard 
II. sadly mutilated, was still decipherable 
— but Maurice always took it for an angel, 
and said it was like Rachel, and his prayer 
that day, if its vague longings had been 
translated into words, would have read, 
‘ Sancte Rachele, ora pro me.’ 

At last church was ‘loosed.’ It was a 
pretty sight to watch the little rivulets of 
people streaming in their different direc- 
tions, over green field and through wooded 
glade home: white surplices (the smock 
frock) and red cloaks abounded; the flat 
black silk hat, however, which went with it 
had even here disappeared into the bonnet. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tat evening Maurice’s father began 
upon him about the ‘ powney;’ she was 
‘growing too old for the bavin* trade; 
and ye mid get me another in no time, 
Maurice, if ye were the boy ye was, and 
had a mind to’t. There’s a stag of prime, 
to be found most nights now by the § 
hollow, and I’d acome round with the pow- 
ney for to carry on him whuom.’ 

Perugino makes his arch-tempter in the 
Vatican fresco a very reverend old man. 
His was a shrewder guess at human nature 
than the usual form given to that worthy ; 
there is certainly no more dangerous or 
subtle one; and Maurice, stung in the 
morning by Leverton’s gibe, and under the 
sort of fascination which makes a man of 
another class spend the day in the wet 


uab- 


rain, and the nights were dark ; moreover, 
Maurice was not anxious to go while he 
thought. Leverton was on the alert. At 


last, one night the moon was full, the rain 
had ceased, and the clouds were high, but 
they went drifting across the heavens with 
a strong wind in the upper sky. It was a 
gusty, wild-looking night—great fleecy 
masses of enormous size careering along, 
and making the moon as murky at times as 
if there were none, though the lower sky 
and the earth were very still. Maurice did 
not start from home; the keepers might be 
upon his trail, so he walked at sunset across 
the forest by the high road, and as soon as 
night fell, beat towards the haunt of the 
stag which he had marked for the last 
month. He passed over hill and dale, 
tag | the moonlit glades, and the glan- 
cing holly bushes, and the dark masses of 
shade under the trees; and though without 
troubling himself much about the pictur- 
esque, there was a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment in it. At last stalking contioutly a 
little eminence in the middle of an open 
heathy part, which fhe wary deer had 
chosen for his bed-chamber, in order to 
be able to see all around, he caught sight 
of the branching antlers among a herd of 
does. He dragged himself nearer and near- 
er still, and at last fired. The head fell, 
and he ran a up the hill, the hinds 
racing off in all directions ; he took out his 
knife to finish the poor thing’s life, and be- 
gin cutting him up, when, very low on the 
still night breeze came the Bay of a hound. 
‘They’ve agot the bloodhound out after 
me,’ thought Maurice, with a thrill, not 
exactly of terror, though there were terri- 
ble stories told of the hound, and he was 
a brought out on great occasions. 

There was no use in yess: ing to get 
the stag off now; and he set off at a long 
trot towards running water, and a frequent 
ed road to destroy the scent. He ran ups 
little stream, but the rain had filled it, and 
it was unpleasantly deep, and prevented 
his getting on. He passed into a byre, 
where some lean cows had been driven i, 
for the same reason; still on and on, for he 
could hear the low bay of the hound grow- 
ing nearer and nearer; evidently he was 
upon the scent, and was egy oe 
master. The perspiration ran down Mav- 
rice’s face, and his blood curdled, for he 





* Faggot, 


was beginning to grow faint with fatigue; 
the horrible brute’s dreaded and dreadful 
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voice was the only sound ‘except the wind 
that reached his ear ; and besides the physi- 
cal dread of being torn by a beast, which 
even a brave man shrinks from, the thought 
came over him with a force he never had 
felt before, that if ever Leverton caught 
and put him in prison, what a chance it was 

iving him with Rachel’s grandfather ; and 
e a his teeth at his own folly. He 
might have thought of this before, says a 
sage reader. Yes, but Maurice was not 
the first or the last young man who has 
eaten sour grapes, and whose teeth have 
been consequently set on edge. 

His strength was very nearly gone. He, 
the swift-foot of the village, was reduced to 
a pace that a child might have overtaken, 
when he suddenly remembered that the 
river was so full with the rain, that it could 
not be crossed save at the bridge far below ; 
and that, if he could but jump a certain 
place which he well knew, where the over- 
arching banks had narrowed the channel, 
he should be safe for a time from the human 
ng of his pursuers. No man but himself 

e knew would dare such a leap, and he 
could do battle with the beast as from a 
vantage ground. He felt very uncertain, 
whether he could cross it himself, exhausted 
as he was; but it was his last chance, and 
he plunged off short to the right. The river | 
was overflowing its banks on either side; a 
dark mass of troubled water, bringing with 
it matted clods of grass and boughs of trees 
broken away in its forest course, swept 
past. When it reached the narrow, it 
foamed, and tumbled, and swirled into 
whirlpools; the ground about was wet and 
swampy with the rain. It was an ugly 
leap, and Maurice felt that if he missed his 
footing, he must be lost; for neither man 
nor beast could live in such a torrent. He 
had generally too taken the jump from the 
other side, where the ground was a little 
the highest; here he would have to jump 
up, which increased the difficulty, and he 
stood for a second or two measuring the 
distance. The night wind sighed among 
the branches; everything was still but the 
turbid rushing water. He had lost time 
by coming down that way; he must jump 
or be taken. He sprang at last in despera- 
tion. The oma was so soaked that, in 
spite of the run which he took, he had 
hardly any impetus; he caught at a sap- 
ling as his foot touched the other side ; both 
it and the ground gave way, but a friendly 
beech-root \elow held good, and he fell 
foremost by main strength on shore, and on 
the right side.. He was hardly sensible for 
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panting, he could scarcely bear to go near 
the foaming brink again; but it was his 
best hope, and he ensconced himself in the 
roots of the beech, with his gun reversed 
in his hand. He could hear the growl of 
the hound, now on the crest of the knowl, 
whence he had just himself come down; 
the clouds were gathering — over the 
moon, but enough light was left to see the 
huge and dreaded brute come in sight at 
his slow, unerring trot, and pause on the 
edge before making his spring, for he saw 
h®& man. Now or never. As he sprang, 
Maurice aimed a tremendous blow at him 
with the butt-end of his gun, and with a 
frightful yell he fell into the boiling seeth- 
ing whirlpool. Maurice shook from head 
to foot with rage and fatigue, and a sort of 
misery at his deed; his sportsman nature 
could not bear to have killed a dog as he 
would a wild beast; it was a sort of high 
treason in woodcraft; and besides, he re- 
membered how Rachel used to fondle him. 
The dog never reappeared, and sadly he 
turned home, footsore and completely beat. 

His father, who had gone out with the 
‘powney,’ had reached home before him, 
and was anxiously on the watch. When the 
keepers came up to the house, both father 
and son were in bed ; but, although Lever- 
ton felt certain that Maurice was the cul- 
prit, no one had seen him, there was not the 
slightest evidence against him; and as Lev- 
erton had taken the dog without leave, he 
was not anxious to make much fuss about 
its death, lest the blame should fallon him, 
So the thing blew over, but he hated Mau- 
rice all the worse for the failure of his 
night’s work. 

t had been a great lesson for Maurice him- 
self. He began to mistrust his father, to see 
that whatever might be the abstract right 
and wrong of poaching, it never would en- 
able him to win Rachel, and that he was play- 
ing his rival’s game with the old clerk most 
satisfactorily. Regular work was slack, but 
to keep himself out of mischief he hired 
himself as carekeeper to a farmer four miles 
off, and the winter passed quietly away. 
He was now hardly ever at home, for he was 
off by daylight and home long after dark ; 
but somehow Leverton was convinced that 
he and Rachel met if only for a minute at 
a time. 

With all his care he conld not come upon 
them, ,but sometimes she looked a little 
brighter and her steps were more light, and 
then Leverton, whose senses were sharp- 
ened by jealousy, could have told pretty 
nearly to an hour when they had come to- 
gether. 
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It was a long and hard winter to poor 
Rachel, but spring came at last, and Mau- 
rice’s six months were over; his master 
wanted him no more, and he returned home 
for a time. 

Tt was a beautiful May. The apple and 
cherry orchards were sheets of blossom, May 
and yellow broom and ‘ fuzzen’ scented the 
air, the ground was a perfect carpet of anem- 
ones, blue harebells, and primroses, 


While the blackbird and the thrush. 
Good morrow said from brake and bush, 


and Maurice and Rachel, like the birds, 
could not but be glad too in their spring, 
and feel convinced that all must go right 
with their love. ‘Look at yon,’ he said, as 
they stood hand in hand one day ‘ under the 
hawthorne in the dale.’ He pointed to a 
chaflinch flying with a long straw in its beak 
to make its nest. ‘ They’ ve a-had a hard 
winter too, but it be all acome right with 
um, and they’re abuilding their nesteses as 
we shall soon ourn, Rachel.’ She smiled a 
happy smile and turned to go. ‘ What art 
thou adoin’ of to-morrow ?’ said Maurice ; 
‘art agoing to Mrs. Strange’s?’ ‘No not 
to-morrow, on’y Thursday.’ ‘ And what 
time wilt thou be a coming whuom, for my 
feyther be a workin’ up by Long-dean and 
I allus come back that way if so be I can. I 
love the grove, and I'd be there to take 
thee back at any time thou bidd’st.’ They 
settled the hour and she tripped off home. 
There had been another listener. 

On Thursday Rachel made good haste 
with her work; Mrs. Strange had never 
known her so anxious to have done. She 
was rather a fussy old body however, and it 
was past five before Rachel was able to get 
away. She had flurried herself by her haste, 
and only breathed freely when she came to 
the grove of tall beech. . 

The beauty of the forest in spring is inde- 
scribable: the sort of pink bloom on the oak 
before the leaves come out, the bright green 
of the young beech buds just bursting, the 
emerald moss and the curled bracken be- 
fore it opens looking like a regiment of bish- 
op’s croziers; nothing else grows under a 
beech, but wherever there is an opening, 
there lies a whole garland of flowers, rare 
orchises, and crowfoot and violets, and tall 
thorns covered with showers of bloom crown- 
ing the whole. It was here that Maurice had 
met her nearly two years before, and told 
her that: he loved her ; and for some time she 
was so occupied with het own thoughts 
that she did find the time long. At last it 
grew quite late, there was no Maurice, the 
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shadows began to creep fast under the trees, 
the sun was almost down, and she was grow- 
ing nervous, when she saw a number of cows 
on their leisurely road home, poking their 
noses into a thicket not far off, snuffing the 
ground, galloping off again, and returning 
to look once more, as is the manner of cows, 
who are very curious by nature. She could 
see the herd-boys trying to get them home, 
at last go and examine for themselves, and 
heard their cries of wonder; one raced off 
to the nearest cottage, the smallest, little 
Reuben, saw her and ran up, great in his im- 
portance at having a story to tell. 

‘Oh Rachel, it’s blood, there’s quite a 
pool of blood, and its all trampled and torn 
round, only p’raps the cows has made that ; 
and Rachel, Tom says that both Leverton 
and Maurice is missin’ sin’ yesterday even- 
in’. The keeper was a callin’ of him all 
about the village to-day, and old Master 
Lovel wanted Maurice badly, for the wood- 


cuttin’ could na be finished without he.” 


Rachel sat down in muté terror, too misera- 
ble even to think out her own thought. Tom 
was not long in returning; that part of the 
wood was very unfrequented, but there was 
a sort of path not a wee and he over- 
took some men going home from their work, 
one with his fork over his shoulder. It was 
growing almost too dusk to see footmarks, 
but a little moon was rising and this could just 
see by it, and the waning sunlight, traces of 
broken boughs and fern where something 
had been dragged along ; a sullen little dark 
boggy pool lay in the heather just outside 
m4 farthest trees, and thither the tracks 
ed. 

The woodmen began to tear down pieces 
of bark and light them, and a number of 
flaming torches were soon moving about 
round the pool. How does news, particu- 
larly bad news, travel so fast? there were 
now fifteen or twenty men about, comin 
from all sides; a discovery of this kind 
seems to be perceived long distances off as 
vultures scent a dead body. They began 
with their rude pieces of stick to sound the 
ill-looking pool, black with peaty soil. Poor 
Rachel could not stir: she watched the 
glancing lights, the dark forms in and out 
among the giant trunks, the red glare on 
the water, as if it were not a horrible reality 
but only a picture. Little Reuben had taken 
his stand on a bank commanding both posi- 
tions ; the men had abused him for getting 
between their legs in his; vehement cu- 
riosity, and he now acted as telegraph to 
Rachel, who had buried her face in her 
hands, and besides, where she sat could 
‘ Master Tom- 
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kins says as how he feels summat — no, 
‘taint only a log;’ then a dead silence, and 
the gesticulating little arms rose again. 
‘They’ve afound un, they’ve afound un;’. 
found him, found whom? Rachel’s heart 
stood still, ‘Oh, not him, not Maurice, good 
God, not him!’ Then she felt as if she were 

raying for the death of another man, and 
Pealdes was it not better that he were the 
mnrdered than the murderer ? 

Her suspense seemed to make her live 
hours in the minutes that passed, before the 
boy who had gone down, in his mad excite- 
ment, to the pond again to see for himself, 
rushed back to her. 

Tt was neither Maurice nor Leverton, no 
one knew the face — it was a stranger’s. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘ THE crowner sat upon the body,’ but he 
did not elicit much. There was a vague 
rumour of a man of the same height and 
appearance having been seen at ——, ten 
miles off, but it was a thriving and frequent- 
ed port, where many strangers came and 
went, and nothing followed from the clue. 
Old Lovel knew nothing of his son. 

A night or two pe Rete however, 
Rachel was sitting sadly at the foot of her 
little bed ; the moon threw the shadow of the 
quarries of the window-panes over her, not 
a breath stirred, when a handful of thin 

ravel was thrown gently against the win- 
do She looked out; a dark figure was 
standing in the moonlight, and she flew 
down-stairs and gently opened the door. 
Maurice was leaning sadly against the door- 
post, but at the sight of her he seemed for 
a moment to forget his troubles, and snatch- 
ing hold of her he covered her with kiss- 


‘Oh, Maurice,’ she whispered, as he drew 
her into the little orchard, where they 
could see all round, ‘ what has thee done ? 
Where’s Leverton?’ ‘Dost ask first for 
him, lass?’ he answered sadly. ‘ He’s all 
right, for aught I know.’ 

‘Dear, thee should remember neighbours 
say thou hadst killed he or he thee, or both 
yon stranger.’ 

‘Nay, I know naught o’ any stranger, nor 
0’ Leverton either. He's a-hiding watching 
for me, I'll be bound; he’ve agot what'll 
send me to prison any day. I were a-com- 
ing home ’cross the beech grove, just awhist- 
lin’ and thinking o’ thee, when I cum across 
a snare anda hare in it. I never laid it, 
Rachel. I’d aswore for thy sake to give 
up poaching, but flesh and blood cannot 
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stand a hare in one’s path, and a’ took it, 
out; when out lept Leverton and dree 
more. He couldn’t beat me running,’ he 
said, with a bit of his old smile; ‘ but, 
there he has his ee I'd go to prison an 
it would win thee, but thy grandfather 
would allus be acasting it up to me; and 
T’m acum to tell thee thou’rt free,’ and he 
shook with his own deep sob. ‘Thou must 
na think o’ one as will not know where to 
lay his head.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Rachel, very quietly and 
steadily,‘ I’m troth-plighted to thee, Mau- 
rice. I feel all one as if we were married i’ 
Summerhurst Church. I'll not leave lov- 
ing thee nor forsake thought of thee till 
death do us part. If thou’st courage to 
wait, come and seek.when the storms be 
overpast, and thou’lt find me the same.’ 

He took her in his arms again. ‘ Thou’rt 
true and holy, like the angel in the church, 
Rachel, and I’m naworthy o’ thee. God 
bless thee and reward thee.” 

As they stood under the fruit trees the 
white petals showered on them like snow 
in the light breeze; their hopes seemed 
falling as fast under the moonlight, which 
looked tranquilly down on their sorrow. 
‘ Art thou safe here?’ said Rachel, at 
length. ‘No;I mun be gone,’ he answered, 
poe anxiously round. ‘ Leverton will 
eave no stun unturned to catch me, and 
he’ll seek me sooner here nor anywhere. 
God bless thee, darling, true’ heart and 
brave ;’ and he disappeared in the shadow 
of the great trees. 

A ‘voman’s share in such partings is much 
the hardest; a man has to do battle with 
life, and cannot brood over his sorrows, 
while with her ‘it walks up and down with 
her, sits with her, lies in her bed, and talks 
with her.’ As she crept up-stairs she felt 
stunned. Her life had made a plunge, in- 
deed; she felt ten years older than four 
short {days ago. Leverton had altogether 
vanished. The nine days’ wonder of the 
murder and the disappearance of the two 
young men died away; the rather stolid 
life of No Man’s Land did not trouble itself 
about anything for very long, and except 
to his father and Rachel, poor Maurice was 
as if he had never been. The days went 
on long and drearily to her. No one can 
conceive the utter solitude of an outl¥yin 
cottage in so thinly peopled a district, an 
‘if it had not been for the little white hen,’ 
Rachel ~— sometimes she should have 
gone out of her mind. 

Maurice gave no sign ; he could neither 
read nor write. The posts were slow and 
uncertain in those days, and rarely used. 
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Rachel herself could not write, and only 
‘ read in Bible and Prayer Book.’ Any one 
who has had much intercourse with the 
poor knows how, in almost every family, 
there has been a lost one, never heard of 
since his departure into the wide world, and 
expected vainly and patiently, sometimes 
‘a matter o’ fifty year.’ 

At the end of about three years there 
was a dull booming of cannon heard from 
Hurst Castle Portsmouth, wherever, in 
short, there were forts in reach, and a vehe- 
ment ringing of bells at church, where they 
heard there had been ‘a famous victory ;’ 
and later more gunsand more ringing for 
the peace after it. Also, six weeks after, 
the only result of it that seemed much to 
concern No Man’s Land, viz. Leverton’s 
appearance. He had been seized by a 
press-gang he said, and sent off immediately 
to a distant station, and only released when 
both ships and men were disbanded. 

A few days after he appeared at the 
clerk’s. Unwelcome as he was to Rachel, 
she could not refuse a greeting and con- 
gratulation in such circumstances, particu- 
larly as he looked ill and worn and de- 
pressed. He seemed to have some incom- 
prehexsible pleasure in coming, for he would 
‘sit an hour or two at a time without speak- 
ing in the chimney corner, smoking with 
old Silas. Rachel at first used always to 
leave the room, but as he neither spoke to 
her nor looked at her, and hardly seemed 
conscious of her presence, she soon went on 
with her ironing or her cooking as if he 
were not there. She had some sort of 
‘soothing influence over him, however, 
though she did not know it; if she stayed 
long away he grew restless and uneasy. 
He said he was too ill to take to keepering 
again,even if there had been a place va- 
-cant. Altogether it was hardly possible to 
recognise the high-spirited over-bearin 
Ralph in the silent, almost sullen, depresse 
man. Rachel was surprised that people 
did not remark it, but he exerted himself 
more in public, and emotions are not deli- 
-eately noted in village life. 

As for the murder, ‘it were a long time 
ago; it warn’t their business. The man 
were none of.theirs, and Ralph was; and 
most like he knew naught about it. He had 
brought his ship papers all right home with 
him, which everybody might see;’ and so 
the matter dropped. 

And soon a rumour arose that Maurice 
was dead, no one could say how or when, 
‘but Rachel utterly refused to believe it. 
Leverton went on coming, and the old man 
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to grow more cheerful as Rachel grew more 
dispirited. At last, after some weeks, she 
was struggling on a windy day with some 
drying clothes, when he came out and 
bdheod her. 


‘Ye work too hard, Rachel; I wish ye’d 
‘let me help ye. I wish ye’d let me help ye 
through life ; the thought o’ ye has been wi’ 
me all these weary days. Why won’t ye 
hearken what I hae to say ?’ 

‘ Oh, Leverton,’ she answered, wrenchin 
her hands away from him, ‘ how can ye ? i 
feel as good as married to Maurice, and I'll 
never forsake him.’ ‘But if he’s dead?’ 
said Leverton, sadly. ‘He ben’t dead; I 
dunna believe it. I shall ha’ him back 
again. I wanna D’lieve it.’ 

Leverton set his teeth and went back 
into the house without a word. Still he 
came as before; the old man, apparently 
out of sheer contradiction, seemed as if he 
could not do without him, and Leverton 
took it all in good part. 

He made no way with Rachel, but she 

w used to seeing him there, and, buried 
in her own thoughts, hardly seemed aware 
when he was by. He went on with a 
patience and perseverance which in a better 
cause would have been beyond praise, to 
save her and help her with her grandfather, 
to ward off trouble and anxiety; and she 
could not but be grateful to him when 
he turned off a scolding from the fierce and 
sullen old man, and advised him always, as 
Rachel saw, wisely and well. 

The Forest had long been a favour- 
ite haunt of gypsies, and the pale blue 
smoke of their encampments is often seen 
among its grassy glades. Up one of these 
went Leverton in search, not for the first 
time, of the old gypsy grandam of the tribe, 
who was held in fear and awe by the whole 
neighbourhood. The tents, with their com- 

lement of carts and horses, were pitched 
im an open space, where weird old pollard- 
oaks, covered with the long grey lichen 
which waves like hair in the wind, fringed 
a gravel bank which shut out the wind; a 
little stream ran below. An iron pot slung 
on crossed sticks hung over a small fire ; the 
old woman, with a red handkerchief tied 
over her grizzled elf-locks, that protruded 
from under it, sat and stirred. There was 
a pleasant savour of savoury meat, which 
was probably not the case with the stew of 
the witches whom she resembled ; but she 
looked like a Fate as she lifted up her filmy 
black eyes on him. ‘ Well, mother, here I 
am again,’ said he. 

‘And what do ye want with me, Ralph 





consulted him about everything ; he seemed 


Leverton? No good I'll be bound; ye 

















from the roots of the fantastic’ old beech- 
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yom Rachel Russell.’ Rachel had been 


won’t get that, with yer years, I’m thinking.’ 

‘ Nobody can’t say as it’s bad this time. 
I want to be married.’ She looked at him 
with her piercing eyes, but said nothing. 
‘She’d marry me, I believe, now, but that 
she’s tied herself to’ that poor crettur 
Maurice Lovel, and he’s dead; I know he’s 
dead,’ he repeated, vehemently. 

And that’s what you want me tc incense 
her wi’,’ answered the woman, with a sort of 
savage laugh, and raising herself up with a 
long stick ; ‘ you as makes yer bed on better 
men’s graves. Not bad! However,’ she 
added, for it is pleasant to indulge your 
sharp tongue and your love of gain at once, 
pay for yer merchandise, and get gone wi’ 

er.’ 

’ A few days after, Rachel had gone on 
one of her rare expeditions to the little 
market-town. Her grandfather was ailing, 
and she was late in setting out; the long 
June twilight of a close hot day had set 
in as she took a short cut across the forest, 
and she sat down wearily by a sort of ford 
where the gravel had eas washed away 


trees, and bathed her hands and face in the 
little stream, which made a pleasant ripple 
among the stones. Presently she heard the 
dull tread of a horse on the sward in the 
still evening, and she drew back among 
the holly-bushes, for it was a lonely place, 
and she did not want to be seen. A man 
on a bare-backed horse passed close beside 
her, and was turning his head over his 
shoulder, as if to see whether he were fol- 
lowed. 

He was so near that, though the light was 
fast fading, she recognized him as a loose 
sort of fellow who belonged to the parish, 
but had no regular work, and made his 
bread as he could. What was he doing 
with farmer Baker’s horse ? which she knew 
also, because Leverton had been discussing 
it with her father. Both horse and man, 
however, disappeared quickly over the hill, 
and Rachel went on. She made her way 
back to the road as fast as she could, for 
she did not like the encounter. As she 
came, however, to the turn which led up to 
her grandfather’s, the old hag who was al- 
ways called Queen of the Gypsies barred 
the way. She was standing in an open 
glade, under an arch of green boughs, with 
her scarlet cloak and a staff in her hand. 
There is a curious love of stage effect in the 
race; they are born actors. There seems 
to be no absolute truth in words for them ; 
they are only used relatively to produce an 
impression on you. 
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ught up in a righteous horror of gypsies, 
however, and she hurried on, a good deal 
frightened, and refusing to listen. : 

‘ And you’re the more fool for your pains, 
girl; for none but I could tell of the one 
who is gone, and where he is.’ A 

‘If ye ha’ any news o’ Maurice,’ said the 
poor girl, trembling, ‘tell me, in God’s 
name.’ 

‘ Ah, now you want my news, when you 
haven’t the manners to be civil to them old 
enough to be your grandmother. Pay me 
for my tale, then.’ 

‘I haven’t got no money; and them’s my 
father’s things,’ said poor Rachel, wringing 
her hands. 

‘Then give me that shawl off o’ your 
shoulders,’ said the old woman, fiercely. 

Rachel pulled it off and held it out 
piteously to her. 

‘I saw a dark place among the holes of 
the earth, and there were great wheels and 
fiery furnaces; and as I looked, the young 
man was struck down by the fierce heat, 
and torn asunder by the whirl; and there 
he lay dead. ; 

Poor Rachel walked away, stunned, with- 
out a word. She hardly noticed a young 
man with a peaked hat and a peacock’s 
feather in it, who came up in front of her 
when he saw the interview was over. 

The old hag looked slowly after her. 
‘ T’ve settled her,’ she muttered, ‘ with a pain 
in her heart and salt tears in her eyes.’ 

‘Why do you hate her, mother ?’ 

‘ The old clerk has turned us out of the 
church lane, and done us grief scores 0’ 
times,’ answered she; ‘and I love to hurt 
them as hurt us.’ ai 

That evening, as Leverton was sitting 
with the old clerk, Rachel rushed breathless- 
ly in. ‘Why, what’s come to yer?’ said 
her grandfather ; ‘ and what’s come o’ yer 
shawl?’ ‘It were the old gypsy wife as 
said she had news o’ Maurice, and I gived 
it her for to tell me;’ and she burst into an 
hysterical flood of tears as she wrung her 
hands passionately. Leverton swore og 
oath as he rose angrily at the ‘rascally ol 
randy quean.’ He had robbed Rachel of 
what was more precious to her than many 
shawls, and yet he was furious at the old 
woman for thus exacting a double fee for 
her lie. His rage, like David’s, was all re- 
served for the minor offender. 

The old clerk grew more infirm. Rachel 
was the most patient and attentive of nurses, 
but whenever Leverton was away for a day 
or two he kept up a whining complaint 





he began —‘I have a word to speak to 


against her of how ‘ ill voke behaved to him.’ 
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A grievance with some people is the dear- 
est we J they possess, and they regard you 
with infinite ill-will if you rob them of their 
roperty by explaining it away. 
. The following Sunday Silas got down 
with great difficulty to the church. An 
assistant had been appointed, but that great 
dignitary, a clerk, cannot be removed; he 
held to his rights, and whenever he was 
able he hobbled down and read the respons- 
es, together with the remplagant, which did 
not improve the service. When he and 
Rachel arrived in the churchyard, they 
found the parliameiit or talking-place of the 
village, in great agitation about the stealing 
of farmer Baker’s horse. The gypsy en- 
campment was so near, that it was all laid 
to the door of Geordy Stanley, horsebreaker 
and horsedealer, grandson of the old queen. 
The gypsies had so much the best of it in 
ordinary life, that: the whole community 
seized greedily on any opening for retalia- 
tion. 

‘ But I saw Will Snell riding away on the 
horse, that evening,’ said Rachel, simply. 

She immediately found herself the centre 
of interest, to her great dismay; she had 
to tell her story over and over again: they 
crowded round her. ‘ But could ye asay 
for certain sure it were Will?’ said the 
clerk, sternly. 

Rachel was thankful when the bell car- 
ried off her tormentors. 

The following week, however, poor Geor- 
dy was safely lodged in the county gaol. 

The horse had been found at‘a great fair, 
farther down in the west, at which Geordy 
was present, and though the link between 
the two was still wanting, ‘society’ consid- 
ered him guilty without more ado. A day 
or two after, a tall gypsy, with a sullen look 
on her handsome face, appeared suddenly 
at the door of the clerk’s cottage, having 
carefully watched him go out. Rachel was 
leaning against the chimney, gazing sadly 
into the fire, and she shrank back as she 
saw the red cloak. 

* You’ve no call to fear me, Rachel Rus- 
sell,’ said the woman, It’s I as come to you 
for help. Ihear ye say you saw that fellow 
Snell riding off on the horse that they’ve 
lay at my poor boy’sdoor. He’s as innicint 
of it asa babe unborn. Ye saw him yersell 
that night along wi’ my mother at the tents, 
arter ye met Snell. Will ye come up and 
swear so at the sizes?’ 

Rachel shuddered ; it was terrible to her 
timid nature to think of standing up before 
‘ Grandfa Judge’ and the court. 

‘ Rachel,’ said the woman, striding up to 
her, and catching hold of her arm, ‘do ye 
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know what it is I ask? It’s a hanging 
matter to steal a horse; hearken to me: I'll 
swear by anything you please he didn’t do 
it. You know you saw him yersell arter the 
horse were gone. Will ye let him be killed 
afore my eyes? What’s all that praying 
and singing for, if ye let the innicint suffer 
and the rascals go free ?’ she added solemn- 
ly, standing over the chair where Rachel 
had sunk in her agitation. It was against 
all her class prejudices; the gypsies were 
feared and hated by every one round her; 
they were considered beyond the pale, out- 
cast, an accursed race, and she leee she 
should encounter her grandfather's wrath 
if she actively helped them, as well as the, 
to ber, terrible ordeal of the trial. 

‘If you’d a mother, the woman went on, 
the great veins swelling in her throat with 
her efforts to conceal her agitation, ‘ you 
wouldn’t serve a mother so.’ 

‘I can swear I seed un after Will Snell 
rode off. Tl bear true witness for you: 
God Almighty help us a’, said the poor 
girl with a gasping sob and a white face. 

‘ Is it God or the other as is the bad un ?’* 
said the woman drearily, as she seized her 
hands with a passionate expression of grat- 


itude, and disappeared in the noiseless way , 


she came in. 

At last the rheumatics grew so bad that 
old Silas took to his bed, and sore work 
Rachel bad in the nursing, till at last her 
friend Mrs. Ten-boy (so called to distinguish 
her from others of the name) interfered — 
‘ You see, chile, ye can’t mind un alone any 
longer ; he’d be much better wi’ an old nuss. 
He’d just apotter and abother wi’ she, and 
she’d up an answer he, and that ’ud stir un 
and please un like; while he goes on a-ham- 
mering and agirding at you, and ye won't 
answer, and it ben’t no satidgefaction to a 
man as had allus had his own way, and likes 
some un as’ll stand up to un. I doubt Sally 
Skene would come for her vittles and a 
shilling.’ 

Mrs. Page was quite right; and when 
that lady was established in the house, and 
never gave him anything without ——- 
ing,’ and held her own as obstinately as Si- 
las himself, he was twice as happy as with 
the gentle, patient Rachel, obedient to all 
his whims. 

At last he drew near his end, and the old 
rector came up to see the last of his ancient 
co-partner, as the clerk considered himself. 


* There is a strange confusion about the idea in 
the minds of the tribe; perhaps the reason may 
be that ‘ Deva is Sanscrit for God, and Devel in 
the gypsy tongue means the same.’ — Max MUL- 
LER, 
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When he chose, Silas had the belles maniéres 
of the old school — a manner self-respecting 
and respectful, which is fast dying out in 
these days, when each class is trying to ap- 
pear something above it; and their uneasy 
familiarity shows the little faith they have 
in their assertion. 

Sitas was not a good specimen of his class. 
His life was by no means that of a ttue gen- 
tleman ; but security of position is one ele- 
ment of manners. As donk he felt himself 
a truly great man, and his reception of the 
rector was perfect. He was pleased with 
the attention (the rector was not given to 
visiting his people — it was in the old days) ; 
he was not grateful; he knew that it was 
his due; he liked to have the reading and 
prayersall proper. He considered that he had 
done his duty, and was no wise anxious about 
his state ; and nothing could be more curious, 
contrasted with his usual humours, than the 
dignified farewell he took of his ancient 
chief, and his dying hospitalities. 

His end arrived a few days after. 

‘He’s been right down fractious to be 
sure, said the old nurse. ‘I weren’t yable 
to do nothing as was right, he were that 
uncommon queer, but he’s as quiet as a lamb 
to-night, for I’ve ataken away the feathers 
pilla; he’ll die quite enough now.’ - 

Mrs. Ten-boy made an earnest but vain 
effort in favour of his soul. She would 
have brought in her good little husband, a 
Methodist preacher, but Silas was furious. 

‘Now, don’t ye go afussing and abuzzing 
any longer. It ain’t a mossel o’ good. It 
stann’s to reason as I, as have been parish- 
clerk a matter o’ forty year, and could 
cipher and’ write my name alongside the 

arson’s, must aknow a mort more than any 

ethodie about my soul and my salvation, 
and all them things ; and I ain’t agoing to 
be worried o’ that fashion. My soul — J 
know all about my soul,’ he muttered, an- 
grily; and the familiar word stirring the 
old association, ‘ Awake, my soul,’ he sang 
in a: quavering voice, ‘ and with the sun — 
Let us sing to the praise and glory;’ 
then, as uneasy sensations wanted over 
his dying limbs, ‘ There’s fuzzin in the bed, 
tie up thae bavins;’ and so the old recollec- 
tions mingling in death, the old heathen 
passed away; and let us hope his was a 
true prophecy, and that his soul did awake 
in that other morning — it had been mostly 
asleep here. 

‘It were very queer,’ moralised good Mrs. 
Page, ‘ how I couldn’t get him for to listen ; 
I likes to be alarmed.’ 

‘Have ye told the bees?’ she continued ; 
and she went out to perform that important 
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ceremony. If it is neglected they either 
resent the discourtesy by flying away, or 
take it to heart so much that they all die. 
Why they require this attention, while the 
horse, cow and pig, to whom it is so much 
more important, are left to find it out for 
themselves, is not known, ‘so ’tis.’ 

It is a merciful dispensation that we nev- 
er see the faults of our own belongings in 
the clear light which we dispense to those 
of other people. The clerk died in the 
odour of sanctity, as far as Rachel was con- 
cerned, and she missed him very much. 
‘T’ve got nobody to scold me now,’ she said 
pitifully to Mrs. Page. 

She was now a good deal thrown upon 
Leverton, to whom her grandfather had 
entrusted all his affairs. He never put 
himself forward, yet he was always read 
to help her, and poor Rachel felt herself 
obliged to be grateful, and obliged to de- 
pend upon him. She felt as if a net were 

radually closing round her, for his feeling 
for her was so real and deep that her gentle 
nature could not find it in her heart to ex. 
press her dislike to him ; and his spirits rose 
as he thought he was making way with 
her. 

The day for the trial came on. Lever- 
ton had his own reasons for not going near 
‘the law,’ and Mrs. Page volunteered to ac- 
company Rachel, in a small cart, on her 
weary pilgrimage. ‘Don’t ye get set down 
as a witness for Geordy, was Leverton’s 
last recommendation as he helped her in. 

She felt almost as if she were going to 
execution herself as the tall me broke on 
her sight. Mrs. Page was chattering all 
the way as she went, and greatly enjoyin 
the unaccustomed ‘ ploy.’ * What a sight o 
housen,’ said she; ‘where can a’ the voke 
come from ?’ 

‘Here’s the gypsy’s witness,’ was whisper- 
ed as they made their way through the 
crowded court. 

She listened without hearing till her 
turn came, when she uttered the few sen- 
tences required of her, and held to her 
story with gentle firmness through all the 
badgering and baiting of the opposing 
counsel. But the evidence was too stron 
against poor Geordy, and he was foun 
guilty and left for execution. The passion- 
ate grief and anger among,the gypsies was 
frightful to witness. As Rachel came out 
of court her arm was seized by the poor 
mother, who nearly wrung it off. ‘ You’ve 
done what yer could, child, you’ve done 
what yer could. Ye shall be the better 
for it;* taint for nothing you harm or 





help the tribe,’ she said, savagely. 
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Sadly and wearily the two women turned 
home again; and hardly a word was said 
till they reached Summerhurst, and Rachel 
returned to her desolate home, where the 
old nurse kept house for her. 


ed sleep, she was awakened by a wild cry, 
weird and shrill, on the still air, and she 
sprang to the window. There was nothing 
to be seen, but the wonderful beauty of the 
early morning: the dead stillness of the 
world just before a summer’s dawn is very 
striking; not a breath, not a leaf, not an 
insect stirring —all that world of life in 
the deadest of sleep, just before the wak- 
ing. Then the gradual growth of the light 
—the twilight of expectation—so differ- 
ent from that of night. She turned away 
frem the casement, when suddenly came 
the old signal, the handful of gravel against 
the window, and a voice called ‘ Rachel.’ 
She could hardly believe her ears or her 
eyes. 

"7 Let me in, Rachel, it’s me in flesh and 
blood,’ said he. 

‘What’s yon?’ said old Sally, as she 
heard Rachel preparing to go down. ‘An 
he’s halloaing and squealing in that way 
he’s no come back a Christian man.’ 

‘And ye’re not married to Leverton ?’ 
said he, seizing her in his arms. 

‘ And how could ye ever think it ?’ she 
answered, reproachfully; ‘and wherever 
ha’ ye abeen all this long, long while ?’ 

‘Working in the black country, as they 
. ¢a’ it, digging iron and coalin Wales, hoping 
for to come back wi’ money to satisfy thy 
grandfather. Then I had a sore accident 
as used up all my gains, and I heerd from 
the gypsies that thou wast amarried to 
Leverton, and I didn’t care what I did.’ 

‘And no one for to nurse thee! How 
wast thou hurted ?’ said she. 

‘A poor little chap were smote by the 
mill-wheel, and I dragged un out, and were 
hit myself. Howsoever, the day before yes- 
terday there came a fellow as atelled me 
(and swore it too) that the gypsy queen 
sent me word to come home directly, that 
thou werst na married, and there was peril 
near.’ 

‘And she were no that far wrong,’ said 
Rachel, with her gentle smile; ‘it’s been a 
sore time, Maurice.’ 

‘And it were all Leverton’s doing, I 
know,’ muttered he. ; 

‘What were that dreadful noise, Mau- 
rice,’ said she, ‘ we heerd a while back ?’ 

‘*Twere the gipsy queen as they were 
wailing,’ said he; ‘ they telled me slfe were 
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heart-broke when her grandson were found 
— She set such store by him.’ 

(The poor fellow years after was discov- 
ered to have been innocent, and his exeeu- 


| tion was one of the last under the fierce 
A few nights after, as she slept a disturb- | 


old law.) 

Not many days after their marriage Ra- 
chel was standing at the door one evening 
looking ott for Maurice, when, to her utter 
amazement, Leverton came slowly up the 
steep sandy path. 

‘You! said she, in blank dismay. ‘ Ye 
need not be ’fraid o’ me,’ he said. ‘I’m 
away altogether. I thought I'd just see 
thee and bid thee good-bye. Thou couldst 
have amade a man o’ me, Rachel; but 
that’s gone now, and I’m but come that 
thou shouldst say a good word to me to end 
wi’, and gie me a drink o’ milk as in the old 
days. Tell Maurice he’s got what must 
amake it easy to forgive.’ He stood mood- 
ily gazing out on the distant blue line of 
sea over the woodland, which gives such 
peculiar charm to that country. 

‘I shall go to sea again, in a merchant 
vessel,’ he said, and added, dreamily, ‘1 
think ’twould amake my mind cleaner to 
tell some un, Rachel.’ 

‘Oh, don’t,’ said she. 

‘’Tain’t anything so bad,’ he answered. 
‘ It’s true I strove to get Maurice out o’ my 
way for poaching; but he were too fleet 
and wary, and I were forced to seek sum- 
mat else. One day I chanced on some 
voke I knew, as were part of a pressgang, 
and I promised to help un to take off Mau- 
rice.” 

‘ And ye call that not so bad?’ said Ra- 
chel, angrily. 

‘Ye young lass, as has never been tempt- 
ed, what dost thou know? Iset a snare 
wi’ a hare in it, right in his path in the 
beech grove, and we watched. I could na 
think he’d ’scape four pair of legs, but they 
come out afore he’d got hold o’ the trap, 
and I tripped over a snag The others 
didn’t know the wood, and he were off like 
a deer.’ 

‘Aye, Maurice were always the fastest 
foot in these parts,’ said Rachel, with pride. 

‘Then they began to abuse me, when it 
were their own stupid fault,’ said he, forget- 
ting to whom he was speaking; ‘and one 
on um broke out violent that if they didn’t 
ha’ one, they’d ha’ the other; and he seized 
my arms. My blood were up, and I got at 
my hunting-knife, and swore I'd ha’ the life 
of the first as touched me. They all closed 
in, and I hit out at the nighest. He fell 
back in his blood, Rachel, a’most wi’ out a 
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oe. I were just stunned. I'd scarce 
ad time to feel angry even, and they did 
their worst wi’ me, and took me away 
bound, saying they’d gi’e me up for a mur- 
derer an I wouldn’t .walk wi’ um, and put 
me aboard a king’s ship. They didn’t care 
how they got men then in war-time. I’d no 
heart to write home, thinking o’ nights o’ 
that horrid pool, when they should afind the 
body. I must begoing. Good-bye, dearie ; 
shake hands— you'll wish me well, Ra- 
chel ?’ 

‘God bless ye and keep ye straight, 
Ralph,’ said she, tearfully. ‘ You’ve made 
a poor hand o’ life — you'll do better now ?’ 
she went on, laying - hand on his arm, 
anxiously. 


He looked wistfully into her eyes, but at 





that moment Maurice’s whistle was heard, 
and he was off like a shot. 

‘Yon’s a bad un,’ said Maurice, moodily, 
as he caught sight of his retreating enemy. 

‘Poor fellow,’ said Rachel, ‘ arter all he 
haven’t adone’ us much hurt, so we’ve acome 
together at last. *Iwere like silver tried 
in the fire, were our love, dearie., Please 
God, past troubles is like the dead leaves as 
falls off of a tree and nourishes it again ;’ 
and she turned his face towards her, and 
held it till the cloud cleared away; and he 
smiled fondly at her as she told Ralph’s story. 

‘Well, thou wert worth serving long 
years for, like Jacob,’ he said at last, as he 
took her in his arms; ‘but I’m thankful I 
shan’t niver see un again, or I should do un 
a mischief yet !’ 
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Sometimes she is my little Rose, 
With pink-flushed heart and dewy cup, 
All fragrant with the summer day : 
My love would drink her sweetness up! 


And sometimes Lily, beautiful, 

And purer far than words can tell, 

She is to me, or if a child 

Changed by- the fairies from some bell, 


Midsummer-blossomed, to a babe ; 

And all her pretty ways and wiles 
’ Are gifties of the little folk, — 

Delicious kisses — darling smiles ! 


And sometimes she is little Pink, 
June-bright, June-fresh, and spicy sweet, 
With lashes wet with dewy pearls, 
The sunshine of my love to meet. 


And more than all, my Violet, 

Grown from my very heart, is she, 

So precious, sheltered, cherished, there, 
So dear to me, — so dear to me! 


Ah me! ifin sweet Paradise 
They lack a flower, I do not know 
What name they’d call my darling there, 





Or how my heart could let her go! 
JAN. 9 1865. 





From the Spectator, 24 Feb. 
THE COUP D’ETAT IN IRELAND. 


Tue Government of Ireland has been 
authorized to arrest any person it suspects, 
and keep him in durance if nevessary for a 
year. That is the practical meaning of 
“suspending the Habeas Corpus,” and that 
such a power should have become once more 
needful, so needful as to be granted by 
Parliament by a vote of 364 to 6, is one of 
the gravest and most deplorable incidents 
of this generation. It is the more grave 
and the more deplorable, because the Gov- 
ernment is clearly in the right. If it had 
been precipitate, as so often before in Irish 
affairs, or misled by that thirst for power 
which inferior statesmen so frequently mis- 
take for energy, the evil would have been 
comparatively small and temporary. Un- 
happily all the evidence shows that Gov- 
vernment has been only too patient, too 
much inclined to share in that apathetic 
scorn with which Englishmen are apt to 
receive Irish complaints as well as Irish 
menaces. It has known for months that a 
conspiracy was on foot, that Americanized 
Irish were arriving, that arms were being 
collected, that a military organization had 
been set on foot, that men, otherwise re- 
spectable, of blameless lives, and unim- 
peached character, were striving hard 
to stir the people to civil war, and still 
it has forborne. It has acted only when an 
outbreak appeared imminent, and has even 
now acted in the most moderate way. It 

_ was essential, if possible, to prevent an 
emeute in the streets. The politicians who 
whisper that after all the affair had better 
“come to a head,” cannot know what they 
are talking about. Ten minutes’ bloodshed 
in Dublin might throw Ireland back a 
century, one night of conflagration undo all 
the work of the last twenty years, reopen 
the chasm between classes now so slowly 
filling up, revive the paralytic Orange or- 
ganization, place landlord and tenant, rich 
and poor, Protestant and Catholic, once 
more in deadly hostility to each other and 
the laws. That the emeute would be put 
down scarcely needs assertion. An ex- 
perienced and stern soldier, accustomed at 
once to rebellion and to Ireland, directs a 
force amply sufficient for a foreign cam- 
paign, and behind him are ranged twenty- 
four millions of English and Seotch people, 
who will have exhausted their youth and 
the accumulations of eight hundred years 
before the Fenian design can. approach 
a realization. The duty of Government is 
not to conquer its own people, but to pre- 
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vent the necessity for victory, and the 
gentlest mode of prevention is to arrest 
those who would. have led the actual on- 
slaught. This they have done and are doing 
with arapidity and decisiveness which, in 
adding to the dramatic effect of their strong 
measures, help to strike without. bloodshed 
the terror which would certainly follow 
victory in the streets. They may not suc- 
ceed, for, as we have so frequent! pointed 
out, the special danger of Fenianism arises 
from the folly, and rashness, and blindness 
to facts which render it so weak. A greater 
conspiracy would be’ easier to deal with, 
for great conspirators would at least know 
when they were hopelessly outmatched. 
But at least the Ministry have tried, have 
visibly shown to all Fenians. and sympathiz- 
ers with Fenians, that their next step will 
bring them face to face with the strongest 
Government in the world, awake, armed, 
and forced to believe that sternness is truest 
mercy. ; 

The Government is right, and in that 
fact lies our own condemnation. After 
six hundred years of unbroken sway, and 
forty of honest effort to be just, English 
Liberals are still compelled to support an 
Administration which dares not allow a few 
hundred misguided men to summon the 
Irish people to insurrection. As Mr. 
Bright told the House, in the wonderful 
burst of eloquence in which on Saturday 
he pleaded the Irish cause, —a burst un- 
equalled among his speeches, and sufficient 
of itself to convince a whispering genera- 
tion that oratory is not yet an extinct force 
—“ All the Irish in America, and all the 
citizens of America, with all their organiza- 
tion, and all their vast resources, would not 
in England or in Scotland raise the very 
slightest flame of sedition or insurrectionary 
movement.” It is only in Ireland that we 
dare not smile when five hundred strangers 
callon the people to make war on the 
throne, and property, and the priesthood, 
that we employ troops to arrest shopkeepers, 
and garrison a capital of our own as if it 
had just been snatched from a powerful foe. 
Scotland fought us far more gore | than 
ever Ireland did. Scotchmen hated us as 
hardly as ever Irish peasants can. Scot- 
land possesses to this day a nationality as 
strong and as peculiar as that of Ireland, a 
separate creed, a distinct system of law, a 
representation indefinitely less competent 
to control the action of the central Parlia- 
ment, andif treason were spouted to-mor- 
row from the Calton Hill the Government 
would not add a man to the police of 
Edinburgh. When there is nothing to burn 
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but granite, even children may be allowed 
to play with lucifers. It is because Ireland 
is a magazine that the amusement is there 
so terribly formidable. ‘There are probably 
not in the island ten thousand Fenians, but 
the sympathy with Fenianism, the sense 
that their wild project is the evil expression 
of a good thought, the hysterical appeal for 
love to the sister who gives only justice, 
pervades every class but that which owns 
the soil. Everywhere English travellers 
find the peasantry at heart sympathizing 
with the Fenians. Everywhere they hear 
the same conviction that Ireland is at last to 
be a nation, to be relieved from that cold 
just rule which no nation not of our blood 
has ever yet been able either to like or to 
shake off. Everywhere they become con- 
scious of the existence in the Irish mind of 
an ideal, a vision, a hope cherished often by 
men who know that it is baseless —and the 
idea, the vision, and the hope are all alike 
fatal to those which Englishmen entertain. 
Everywhere they hear the same thought, 
that Irishmen want a country and cannot 
find one, the vague expression of a discon- 
tent which, like the discontent of a man 
forced into a groove unsuited to his genius, 
is but the deeper because it has so little 
quotable justification. There, we believe, 
is the very root of all the mischief in Ire- 
land. We insist, Mr. Roebuck insisted in 
this very debate,in words which read like 
screams, that Ireland shall be English, shall 
be justly governed, but by English laws, 
shall be enriched, but by English modes of 
toil, shall be happy, but on the English 
theory, in which happiness means only 
comfort. The Irish desire all those things, 
but in the Irish way. Why should they 
not have them? The Scotch have them 
and the English, and their union is but the 
firmer for the difference in nationality. 
The Highlander does not fight the less 
ardently for the throne because he wears a 
kilt, but more ardently, the symbol being to 
him proof that his is the cause of his own 
land as well as of the empire to which he 
belongs. Is there a General in Great 
Britain who would venture to propose the 
abolition of Highland regiments, or one 
who would not be shocked to see Irishmen 
in their national green and gold? Who 
protests in Edinburgh against the Highland 


moment so proscribed, that its mere posses- 
sion may ensure a sentence to Pentonville. 
That difference on the smallest of ques- 
tions is an index of the difference in our 
treatment of the largest. We honestly try 
to do justice to Ireland, but it is the justice 








of a judge, not that of a warm friend. 
Grant that the idea of nationality in Ire- 
land is a whim, or even a silly whim, still 
the first condition of friendship is a readi- 
ness to recognize idiosyncrasies of that kind, 
to accept oddities, or “ ways,” or even radi- 
cal differences of temperament — at the 
very least not to censure or deride them. 
We concede the whims to the nation we 
like, why not to the nation which we want 
to like us? Mr. Bright says the statesmen 
of England are bound to do justice to Ire- 
land, to devote to her affairs the attention 
never refused when English or Scotch 
counties are aggrieved, and so also say we, 
with the addition that we are bound to de- 
vote it in a spirit of hearty cordiality. The 
two people are bound together for better or 
worse inseparably, and justice, though the 
wife’s first right, is not the first claim she 
makes upon her lord. What sort of a 
union is that in which, while the wife is 
always discontented, the husband tells all 
the world that he is severely just to her? 
We may and must abolish the hostile 
Church Establishment — that corporation 
which seems to Catholic Irishmen to tax 
their bodies in order that it may have 
means to damn their souls—and we may 
one day bring the tenure into harmony 
with Irish ideas; but we must do more 
than this. We must cease to tell the wife 
every hour that she is only a woman, cease 
to taunt Irishmen with being Irish, cease 
to say or to think when a million of our 
brethren go into exile that it is a pleasant 
riddance. There is no more reason why Irish- 
men, fairly admitted into the great family, 
should not be devoted to the family interest, 
than there is why Scotchmen should not be. 
They are Celts? Soare the Highlanders 
and the Welsh. They are Catholics? So 
are some of the noblest and most loyal of 
British families. They are, in short, Irish- 
men? Well, Irishmen are, as such, not 
only good subjects, but have a singular ad- 
aptability for foreign careers, rise in Austria, 
or Spain, or France, or America, or for 
that matter England, to the very top, and 
exhibit in every English colony the very 
capacity of getting on on which we pride 
ourselves so much. Who wants better 
kinsmen than the “rebels” D’Arcy 


| McGee and Gavan Duffy? ° Thedifference 
dress? The Irish dress is in Dublin at this | 


of creed is no wider than that which exists 
in Prussia and is scarcely heard of, the dif- 
ference of race less wide than that which 
separates the Strasburgher from the Parisian. 
Of the true antipathy of race, the instinct 
which is said to separate colours, theré is 
scarcely a, trace. Who scruples to marry 
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an Irish girl, or is ashamed to enter an 
Trish famify, or avoids anything Irish, un- 
less it be Irish landed property? There is 
really nothing to overcome, except that 
baneful belief of which Mr. Roebuck and 
Mr. ‘Horsman are the exponents, that a 
thing, or a system, or an idea which happens 
to be English must therefore be best, that 
because there can be but one motive-power 
there must also be but one mode of apply- 
ing it. Suppose wetry the one experi- 
ment never yet tried amid all our efforts, 
and instead of coercing Irish nationality, 
recognize it as we have done Scotch nation- 
ality, foster it, and so bind it into our own? 
Are we the weaker or the stronger because 
men who share every English success and 
English failure still glow with pleasure at 
the thought that they are not English, but 
other, still quote with pride to Englishmen 
a history which is one _ record of resis- 
tance to English oppression, still march by 
the side of English soldiers to an air which 
tells of a great English defeat? Suppose 
we give over taunting the wife with her 
weakness, and her zeal for her priest, and 
her taste for obvious millinery, and culti- 
vate, instead of coercing, her womanliness ? 
Would not the Union become a little more 
real, a little more perfect, a little less liable 
to sudden and causeless breaches? Just at 
present she is flinging the china in hot fury 
at her husband, and that must be stopped, 
but afterwards, divorce being impossible — ? 


From The Spectator 28th April. 
THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


THE times are very hard indeed for cred- 


ulous people—the country clergymen, 
stockbrokers, squires, and other innocent 
rsons, who believe that telegrams must 
ave some foundation, that despatches must 
either reveal or cloak a meaning, that in- 
spired journals must speak truth, that the 
Times knows anything. What with snip- 
pety extracts from Continental papers, 
leaders in the Times, forged letters from 
the Foreign Office to explain the leaders, 
rumours from Berlin, gossip from Italy, spe- 
cial telegrams from Vienna, important doc- 
uments from the great chancelleries too old 
to be of any use, and bran new documents 
from chancelleries too small to be of an 
importance, they must during the past wee 
have been not a little bewildered. They 
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must have felt that a little ignorance would 
atly increase their knowledge. On 
Getasdey all was peace, and on Monday all 
warlike again; on Tuesday Lippe Lemberg 
had offered mediation, and metal liques 
went up 1 per cent.; on Wednesday the | 
Emperor Napoleon was seen pulling his 
moustache, and rentes fell two; on Thurs- 
day Garibaldi had left Caprera, and the 
world was consequently on fire; and on 
Friday Bismark had gout, and the human 
race was consequently saved. Every gos- 
sip had a new story, and the greatest gossip 
of all, the mysterious entity which calls it- 
self “ Reuter,” and which manufactures his- 
tory by the drachm, publishes on an aver- 
e three irreconcilable statements a day. 
1 this while the few grave facts of the sit- 
uation have scarcely changed at all. Prus- 
sia has not given up her demand for Hol- 
stein, or withdrawn the order placing five 
corps d’armée in readiness for active ser- 
vice, or dismissed Count von Bismark to the 
exile which is for him the only alternative 
of success. The proposal to reform the 
Federation by a mass vote has not been 
abandoned, nor have the Princelings se- 
lected the sauce with which they would 
best like to be eaten. Austria has not 
waived, or sold, or pledged her right to 
the Duchies, or modified her formal decision 
to fight rather than be turned out, or be- 
come less sensitive to her position in Ger- 
many, or commenced any negotiation for 
the evacuation of Venice. The Emperor 
Napoleon has not broken silence, or the 
Czar published any threat, or Victor Eman- 
uel recalled the orders for the rapid concen- 
tration of forces to the North. Nothing in 
fact has changed, either in the motives 
which impel the German Powers to battle, 
in the incidents which show that those mo- 
tives are becoming powerful, or in the tone 
those motives impel them to preserve, or in- 
deed in anything except publicists’ “ views ” 
of the ultimate result. The positive facts 
are not peaceful, and the negative facts are 
decidedly disquieting. The positive facts 
are that Count von Bismark has returned a 
half consent to the demand to disarm, that 
Italy is arming fast and anxious for money, 
that the Kaiser has given Hungary new 
assurances of his good faith, that metalliques 
are sinking steadily, that the “ minor Pow- 
ers” are scuttling about like crows when a 
storm is nigh, oat that M. Paulin Limayrac, 
who is to the French Foreign Office pretty 
nearly what paper is to a journalist, keeps 
telling France not to be frightened, for the 
Emperor will wait events. “ Don’t be afraid 
for the dogs, mother,” says the sedate child ; 
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“] shan’t separate them till I see which is 
strongest.” The negative facts are that if 
the Powers meant peace they would certain- 
ly say so, to avoid the immense losses un- 
certainty inflicts upon their revenues, and 
as yet they have not said a word; that 
no journal has been “invited” on either 
side to leave off abusing a friendly power ; 
and that not a word, good or bad, can be 
extracted from Napoleon, whose temptation 
is certainly not a mania for non-interven- 


also what at first looks like positive fact, the 
absence of any decision in the Roumanian 
quarrel. There is a very ugly though some- 
what obscure little game playing out there, 
which, if great persons were not watching 
greater events, would no doubt produce 
results. What in the world put Charles 
of Hohenzollern, Catholic and Prussian, re- 
lated to Frederick William, connected with 
the Beauharnais, into the head of Greek 
Slavs upon the Danube as their fitting king ? 
Napoleon ? or hatred of Austria? or what ? 
His refusal has increased the Republican 
party in the Principalities, ard the inaction 
of Conference in presence of such a danger 
helps to prove that its members are paralyzed 
by the bitterness raging between their em- 
ployers. 

Of course, war not having been declared, 
the possibilities of peace are not over, nor 
have the conservative forces which tend to 
peace lost their usual hold. Kings know, 
as they knew last week, that war has terri- 
ble risks, and their subjects know that, 
beaten or victorious, they will have to pay. 
If Frederick William chooses to avoid war 
and wait for a better opportunity, he can 
avoid it at the price of reconciliation with 
his people, an option which has been before 
him any time these three months; and if 
the people of Prussia are unanimous, they 
can make him avoid it. They, however, 
only protest in addresses on behalf of eco- 
nomy, and the King’s servant, whom he 
can dismiss with a word, tells them in reply 
that he shall avoid war “if he can,” i. e., 
if he can secure his ends without it, but that 
“economy is not the only thing to. be 
thought of,” avery menacing truism. It is 
very unlikely indeed, again, that Italy, with 
half her army on furlough, a budget not yet 
accepted, a very great deficit, and a Pre- 
mier who understands organization, should 
suddenly recall her soldiers, accumulate 
40,000 men on the Po, collect a en 
train, and make inquiries about loans — 
certainly in Paris, and it is possible in Ber- 
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else may be wrong, for General la Marmora 
can hardly be better informed than M. de 
Mesternich, and he, it is affirmed, believes 
in a favourable issue; but none of those 
preparations tend to peace. People who 
have just screwed themselves up to some 
great effort are apt to wish at last that the 
necessity for the effort would come, to 
feel, if it is put off, as if they had wasted 
wer. The movement of armies tends to 
increase the bitterness between nations, and 
a proud country like Austria, threatened 
on both sides, may be goaded into taking 
that. dangerous initiative which the mala- 
droit person who forged Mr. Lister's letter 
to the Times, and put on it both frank and 
stage stamp, ascribed to her. Indeed it 
is just conceivable that the Kaiser, aware 
of the existence of a plan which he cannot 
alter, and which means war at a moment to 
be fixed by his enemies, may choose to fix 
the moment himself, and pour into Saxony 
as he once poured through Lombardy to 
anticipate his foes. Such. rashness, the 
Times tells him, would loose him the moral 
yy comes of Europe; but then, when bat- 
tle has joined, moral sympathies do not, 
in the judgment of military sovereigns, 
count for much. They are apt to prefer a 
sympathy reducible either to conscripts or 
tocash. There are in fact plenty of reasons 
to convince the actual voles of the world 
that they had better not fight, but there is 
as yet no proof that those reasons have in- 
spired that conviction. The balance of 
evidence still shows that Austria is willing 
to fight rather than give way, and Prussia 
rather than draw back, and that is all 
any human being, beyond the short. list 
of sovereigns and statesmen engaged, can 
justly pretend to know. 

There is one view of all these events to 
which we have never yet alluded, but which 
has some curious hold on the public mind. 
This is what we may call the dramatic, or 
rather the histrionic, theory. There are 
very worthy and tolerably well informed 
people in clubs and elsewhere who will tell 
you that the visible mcves on the European 
chess-board are all unreal, that there is a 
plot to be worked out to which only them- 
selves have the clue, that Napoleon has 
bought Sardinia or arranged for the Rhine, 
that Roumania is to be given to Austria and 
the Duchies to Prussia and the cold shoulder 
to St. Petersburg, that the solution is on the 
Danube, or in a Congress, or in Belgium, or, 
in short, in any place or any transaction 

















lin— unless her Ministers really believed 
in war. They may be wrong, as everybody 








which nobody else expects. Exiles believe 


that kind, of thing with most undoubting 
faith, just as Islington believes that all com- 
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motions in the universe, from the arrival of 
the new star to the disappearance of the 
last bankrupt, are the work either of the 
Jesuits or the Pope. Well, it may all be 
true, only a little ignorance, as we said, 
would make us all so very much more 
learned. ‘sa rule, for the last fifty years 
every nation in Europe has declared war or 
made peace according to the general drift 
of its policy, or its interests, or, in one or 
two instances, its ingrained beliefs and pre- 
judices. Plots have been many, but no plot 
can be said to have been worked out suc- 
cessfully by war, because war demands now- 
adays too many visible preparations and 
the aid of too many people. Kings have 
to trust subordinates, communication is 
quick, cyphers are faithful, and money has 
not lost its power, and any plot made any- 
where against a throne is usually known very 
speedily to those whom the intrigue mena- 
ces. It is therefore always by far the safer 
course for observers to clear their minds of 
belief in plots, to understand the chief mo- 
tives which guide the men who control ar- 
mies, and to let mysterious rumours of won- 
derful combination slide. The greatest 
“ plotter” in Europe plots simply by wait- 
ing for events, and he was outwitted by 
Count Cavour, who did precisely the same 
thing ; and the watchers for plots, if right 
once in a hundred years, are pretty sure to 
be wrong for the other ninety and nine. 
The root of the mischief to-day may, for 
what we know, be an intrigue of Turkey to 
seize Heligoland, but the balance of prob- 


abilities is that its source is the desire of 


the Prussian monarchy to annex the two 
Duchies taken from Denmark. If that 
proves in the end to -be the case, if in fact 
all the statesmen of Europe are not in a 
conspiracy to tell fibs with unction, the dif- 
_ficulty is not settled, or very likely to be, yet. 


From The Spectator. 
AN IMPRESSION OF THE NATIONAL POR- 
TRAIT EXHIBITION. 


THE first impression made upon the ordi- 
nary visitor by the National Portrait Exhi- 
bition, now open in South Kensington, is 

-not a favourable one. Up to far too great 
a height, in endless wooden lobbies of end- 
less wooden galleries,,stretch a multitude 
of portraits, arranged apparently without 
any principle beyond an exceedingly vague 
chronological idea. All the pictures in one, 


or two, or three recesses, are supposed to be- 
long to one particular period, but that does 
not prevent the portraits of the same indi- 
vidual from being on half-a-dozen walls. 
He might imagine that comparison had 
been considered dangerous, many portraits 
of the same celebrity being so unlike that 
one of them is obviously fictitious, or ore is 
bad, or both are unreal, but that some of the 
worst cases of all have been hung with in- 
tention side by side. There are two, for in- 


known by his translation of the Psalms, hung 
side by side, one of which is palpably 
an absurdity. We do not care in such a 
case one straw for documentary proof. If 
the old man’s spirit, were to rap decisively 
for a week that both were accurate portraits 
of him in the flesh, it would not make the 
faintest difference in the judgment of any 
man possessed of common sense and not ut- 
terly blind. If drawn from the same face, 





the painter of one was so utterly incompe- 
tent that the picture has no locus standi as a 
portrait; but great as is the power of mis- 
representation possessed by portrait paint- 
ers, even this explanation is inadmissible. 
The portraits are not of the same man, the 
bones are different, the root-colour is differ- 
ent, the expression of the face is different, 
the very colour of the eyes, which do not 





change with age, is different, George Bu- 
chanan was very possibly like one of the 
two, preferentially the one on the left, but 
| he was not like both. Portraits of Henry 
VIII., again, which are all alike, and all, 
with one remarkable exception, represent a 
| heavy-jowled, light-haired, sensual man, of 
| the jovially heartless type, are hung about 
over wall after wall, while of Queen Eliza- 
| beth there is alsono end. The truth is that 
| Mr. Cole, in his eagerness to make the col- 
lection “ national,” and “ great,” and “ vast,” 
and magnificent, and worthy of South Ken- 
sington, and of the wretched art-camp of 
iron, and wood, and glass, he and his employ- 
ers are squatting down there, and for which 
they are constantly assailing the Treasury, 
and which would all burn like so much touch- 
wood, has neglected to authenticate the 
portraits altogether. What is the use of an 
old portrait, particulary of the tea-tray 
kind, without a pedigree ? Nobody wants 
to see the majority of these pictures as spe- 
cimens of art, but as historic testimonies, the 
credibility of which must be proved by evi- 
dence, exactly like the credibility of docu- 
|ments or a counsel’s speech. It is said in 
| the preface to the catalogue, obviously writ- 
ten after the pictures had arrived, that the 
“illusion,” where there is one, is “ harm- 





stance, of George Buchanan, a man chiefly - 
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less,” and that it has “not been thought 
right towards those who have graciously 
lent their portraits” to disabuse them, but 
surely where truth is the sole object “ illu- 
sions,” are never “harmless.” Nobody is 
hurt if John Hodge believes in the sea ser- 
pent, but one does not expect a picture of 
that reptile in a museum of natural history. 
As to politeness to owners, is none what- 
ever due to the public asked to believe such 
rubbish? Mr. Cole seems to have thought 
of portraits as some theologians think about 
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ladylike woman who bore her, and the 
queenly though vain woman who succeeded 
her. No forger could give that. Who wants 
to be told that No. 182 is Anne of Cleves? 
Ofcourse it is Anne of Cleves, with the 
face of a stupid, heavy, Flemish servant of 
to-day, eyes innocent enough, but heavy 
cheeks, and lower lip which drops with its 
own fat, and look as if she could delight in 
eating a sausage before your very eyes. We 
do not know that we ever saw a face with- 
out vice in it so utterly disgusting, or one 





the Fathers, and some historians used to| which realized so a Henry’s con- 
think about the people they called authori-' temptuously truthful epithet, the “ Flemish 
ties. If the book were only old enough it | mare.” Edward IV. might have borne with 
was to be trusted. The father of the third her, at least if that white-breasted doll 
century, however stupid, or ignorant,or pre- | Jane Shore be anything like his famous 
judiced, must know more about Christ’s' mistress—and she may be, for she has 
teaching than the cool critic of the nine- just the meaningless prettiness of skin, 


teenth, because he only lived two hundred | and colour, and sleepy eyes which attract 


and fifty years after his subject, as if a judge , kings and voluptuaries of king-like stupidity 
should accept the evidence of aman of to-,— but not Henry VIII. He had loved 
day, about Elizabeth’s death as contempora- Anne Boleyn, who does not look much in 
neous testimony. A portrait is not necessari- her portraits here, but who had been loved 
ly taken from John Smith because known to by others than kings, and who lived in tra- 
have been in existencee when John Smith dition till Shakespeare drew a portrait of her 
died, and accepted by Smith’s great grand- which will live when every canvass likeness 


son, who never saw his ancestor, and has has rotted into dust, perhaps when her * 


every possible interest in believing the truth name has been forgotten, except as one of 
of his “ memorial.” What is the use, for ex- the women on whom he has conferred im- 
ample, of hanging that little portrait of the mortality. Helen has survived Greek, why 
Princess Mary, No. 208, in a historic gal- should not fair Mistress Anne survive Eng- 
lery? It is no more Queen Mary than it lish? 

is Mr. Cole, and not so much. It is not a| Asa rule—we are stating simply the 
Tudor at all; but a portrait of an ugly first impressions of a visitor who is no art 
young woman, with a complexion radically | critic — the portraits leave the impression 
dark instead of clear, long pulpy nose, and | that traditionary history has been strangely 


deep sensual under lip, the very feature | correct. The popular impression coincidgs%- 


so conspicuously wanting in Mary Tudor. | almost exactly with the painted face,’ re- 
Never mind the pedigree of the picture. Any | sult probably due at least as much to the 





number of lies are told about the ownership 
of pictures, and horses,and jewels, and every 
thing else to which pedigree gives value, 
but just compare that face with the True 
Mary (No. 212), the bad Mary, with the won- 
derful Tudor brow, pinched lips, long drawn 
either with cruelty or pain, hard and merci- 
less as only such lips can be, and the look 
out of the eyes as of a keen but not pene- 
trating mind. Why is that the true Mary ? 
Just because it is, because any schoolboy 
who had read history would pick it out of a 
hundred pictures, and say that that was 
Queen Mary, or ought to be; because no 
forger would venture to put that brow and 
that under lip into the same picture; be- 
cause, above all, there is in that pained and 
rigid face a distinct likeness both to the 
bluff raflian who begot her, the heavy but 















fact that tradition has been formed on the 
portrait? as to any genuine truthfulness in 
the painters. Look at the Kingmaker, for 
instance, the great Neville ; that face, with 
its look of pure blood, thin, worn, and 
sinewy, but with the square brow and tiger 
jaw, is just the face one expects in the last 
great Norman noble. It is the face of a 
high-born Lord Clyde on a greater scale, 
and with the flush Lord Clyde lacked. Or 
Richard III., with the pinched lips, chin so 
full and broad as to seem inconsistent with 
the face, long upper lip, pulled as by voli- 
tion down over the teeth, and serene eyes 
that look, like an Italian noble’s eyes, out- 
wards, seeing things you do not see. That 
is Shakspeare’s Richard to the life, Rich- 
ard the lawgiver as well as tyrant, Richard 
whose crimes would have -been forgotten 
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but that he was the enemy of the aristocra- 
cy, which in raising the Tudors to his place 
raised unconsciously still mightier foes. Or 
that exquisite portrait of Henry VII., wisest 
and narrowest of his House, with his face of 
calm intelligence, and broad brow flanked 
by grey silken hair, and look as if God had 
somehow made a miserly archbishop King. 
There is priestliness in those deep lines, or 
say Italian wile, and that compressed 
mouth, but something more in the steady, 
thoughtful regard. You begin to think as 
you gaze that the wonder of one unpopular 
and comparatively low-born man beating 
the aristocracy of England, and shaking 
every noble house by his inquiry into titles 
— inquiry for which Empson and Dudley 
died — is less than you had imagined, that 
the effort to defraud or frighten the man 
with that face was rather a silly one. Only 
how came: his son like that, whence the ruf- 
fianly richness of blood, the “ bluffness ” in 
every portrait and in tradition? Was that 
really, as history indicates, the primary 
character of the House of York, though 
shaven in Edward IV. (No. 24) into effemi- 
nacy, and refined in Richard IIL. into 
Italian wile? Take, again, Wolsey. The 
popular idea of Wolsey’s face, if we mistake 
not, is that of a monk, slightly ascetic and 
worn ; but there is a picture here, No. 148, 
which is liker the man, the face of an over- 
fed Italian noble, the features cut like those 
of a Roman Emperor on a gem — brow, 
nose. lips, chin all full, all clean, all cut as 
if by a diamond on a sard, but overfat and 
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flushed, as if he had sat for it after his wine. 
Not a pleasant man for a great noble to 
fight at the council-board — there is a pos- 
sible laugh in that face not soothing to 
ride — nor one to whom he would send 
is daughters to confess. It is a grand 
head, but that of a ‘priest, and a priest in 
high position. Or take that exquisite por- 
trait, which looks like a photograph of 
Thomas Cromwell, the blue-bearded, close- 
shaven man, with intent but not calm eyes, 
and chiselled mouth, and long mobile upper 
lip, which is rigid but can tremble, and the 
deep dimple in its curve. That man lacks 
only force, a back to his head, a jaw to his 
face, to be a master ; and as it is, he is the 
best of servants, a kindly, but over-watch- 
ful, and it may be over-obedient, man. 
The only two we remember utterly unlike 
their popular characters are Sir Thomas 
More and Lord Bacon, and both would 
seem plausible to many. Sir Thomas More 
has a low-bred Spanish face, with high 
bones, broad yellow cheeks, and mouth cut 
after birth with a knife to let him breathe, 
a bad kind of Dissenting preacher; and 
Lord Bacon is a mean man, a realistic 
Shylock, with no element of greatness 
about him except a possibly high brow, 
wanting in every characteristic of beauty 
as well as wisdom. Macaulay would have 
said that was natural, and undoubtedly, if 
this portrait be correct, it is difficult not 
to side with Macaulay and those who be- 
lieve it was possible for a man to be the 
“‘ greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 





